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l'j<KAii)M.     At  the  bottom  of  page   158  read   nation- 
al for  natural. 


In  1870,  the  author  of  the  following  pages 
put  forth  a  work  entitled:  "The  Sabbath 
and  The  Sunday.  Part  First,  Argument ; 
Part  Second,  History."  The  intervening 
years  and  continued  investigations  have  de- 
veloped new-  demands  and  new  material. 
Meanwhile,  interest  in  all  questions  relative 
to  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  has  greatly 
increased.  This  volume,  covering  a  specific 
field,  is  now  sent  forth.  It  is  to  be  followed 
at  an  early  day,  by  two  other  volumes.  One 
of  these  will  form  a  critical  history  of  the 
theories  and  practices  in  the  Christian 
Church  relative  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sun- 
day, since  the  Apostolic  Period;  the  other 
will   be  a    history   of    Sunday   Legislation, 


4  PREFACE. 

down  to  date.  The  author  is  less  anxious 
about  the  popularity  of  his  views  than  he  is 
about  their  truthfulness.  Being  truthful, 
they  will  prevail;  ?.nd  Truth  can  always 
afford  to  wait.  Immunity  from  criticism  is 
not  asked.  Candor  and  earnestness  in  in- 
vestigation we  have  a  right  to  demand,  for 
the  question  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. Kead  thoughtfully  and  act  in  the 
light  of  truth,  and  in  the  presence  of  G-od. 

A.  H.  L. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  September,  1884. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A    Priori    Argument. 

The  patterns  of  all  things  must  exist  as 
pure  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  Jehovah  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  outward  creation. 
These  pattern  thoughts  are  the  laws  by 
which  the  work  of  creation  is  developed,  and 
governed.  Therefore  '^  law  "  in  its  pure  pri- 
mary meaning,  is  another  name  for  God's 
ideal.  Hence  no  primary  law  can  be  abrogated 
or  changed;  for  God's  ideas  are  perfect  and 
absolute.  Any  change  or  abrogation  of 
primary  laws  must  destroy  the  creation  or 
government  which  has  been  developed  ac- 
cording to  those  laws,  and  is  governed  by 
them.  Abrogate  the  law  of  *'  gravitation," 
and  all  physical  worlds  are  at  once  destroyed. 
The  same  is  true  in  moral  government. 
Even  the  disobedience  of  a  member  of  the 
government  produces  discord,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  breaks  up  the  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment.     If  the  law-making  power  shall 
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change  or  abrogate  the  hiws  on  which  the 
government  rests,  the  government  is  changed 
or  destroyed.  It  is  also  a  self-evident  truth 
that  all  primary  laws  must  antedate  the 
government  which  is  based  upon  them,  and 
all  perfect  laws  must  meet  the  necessities 
which  grow  out  of  the  relations  between  the 
governor  and  the  governed.  Obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  governed  is  at  once  the  sign 
of  fealty,  and  the  means  of  blessing. 

It  is  befitting  to  inquire  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  whether  the  Sabbath 
Law  is  a  primary  law  in  moral  government, 
or  only  a  temporary  enactment  made  with 
reference  to  a  primary  law. 

The  commemorative  rest  of  Jehovah  at  the 
close  of  his  creative  work  is  the  first  ex- 
pression of  the  Sabbath  idea.  This  rest  fol- 
lows close  upon  the  completion  of  the  work, 
as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the  original  pat- 
tern. And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Sabbath  law  meets  the  demands  which 
grow  out  of  our  relations  to  God,  which  re- 
lations existed  from  the  birth  of  the  race, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Sabbath 
law  was  a  primary,  structural  law  in  the 
moral  universe,    and  like  all   other  primary 
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laws,  had  its  origin  in  tlie  mind  of  Jehovah 
"before  the  world  was." 

The  idea  of  God  as  Creator  is  the  all- 
embracing  idea.  His  character  as  Law- 
giver, and  Eedeemer,  flows  from  the  idea  of 
Creator.  .  Fealty  to  God,  and  our  own  high- 
est good  demand  that  we  constantly  remem- 
ber him  and  our  relations  to  him.  Hence 
the  Sabbath  law  links  itself  with  this  all- 
embracing  idea  of  the  true  God,  the  maker 
of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  Creator  and  Ee- 
deemer of  men,  and  holds  it  ever  before  us. 
A  law  which  thus  forms  the  central  thread 
of  communion  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  which  thus  meets  the  universal  de- 
mands of  our  nature  in  its  relations  to  him, 
which  is  God's  never-ceasing  representative 
in  "time,"  must  be  as  universal  and  endur- 
ing as  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Man  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  religious  being. 
In  this  dual  nature  the  highest  motive  that 
can  enter  into  our  relations  to  each  other  is^ 
"Love  to  man."  This  unites  the  race,  and 
linking  with  "  Love  to  God,"  leads  us  up  to 
him.  The  universal  expression  of  love  to 
God  is  worship.  Social  worship  is,  therefore, 
the  natural  result  of  the  hi2:hest  action  of 
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man's  dual  nature.  But  social  worship  could 
never  become  universal  or  permanent  with- 
out a  stated  and  definite  time,  fixed  by  the 
author  of  man's  nature  and  the  object  of  his 
ifvorship.  Illustration:  If  a  governor  orders 
an  election  of  officers,  and  aj^points  no  time 
when  the  election  shall  be  held,  there  is  not 
only  a  want  of  wisdom  in  the  arrangement, 
but  the  election  must  be  a  failure.  To  say 
that  God  did  not  pre-ordain  the  Sabbath 
law,  as  a  structural  law  in  moral  govern- 
ment, is  to  charge  the  Perfect  One  with  sim- 
ilar folly. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  God's  relations  to  his 
own  work,  our  relations  to  him,  and  our  re- 
lations to  each  other,  all  combine  to  show 
that  the  Sabbath  law  must  have  been  a 
primary,  structural  law  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment under  which  we  exist.  Being  such,  it 
oan  only  be  abrogated  by  the  annulling  of 
all  these  relations,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  government. 


CHAPTER   11. 

Scriptural  ^^rgument. 

Api)roaching  the  Scrii)tures,  we  find  the 
fundamental  facts  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  foregoing  a  2)?'iori  conclusions.  When 
the  Sabbath  law  appears,  it  is  linked  with 
the  beginning  of  man's  existence,  and  found- 
ed upon  the  example  of  Jehovah. 

Hence  the  question  which  arises  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Scriptural  argument  con- 
cerning the  Sabbath,  is  this: 

Can  the  Law  of  tlie  Sahhatli  and  the  Day 
of  the  Sahbath  be  seimrated  9  Two  points 
carefully  examined,  will  answer  this  question. 

{a)  Why  was  the  seventh  day  chosen  as 
the  Sabbath? 

{b)  By  virtue  of  what  did  it  become  the 
Sabbath? 

(a)  God  could  not  commemorate  the  work 
of  creation  until  it  was  completed.  It  was 
not  completed  until  the  close  of  the  sixth 
day.     Hence  no  day  previous  to  the  seventh 
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conld  have  been  chosen  as  the  Sabbath. 
Previous  to  the  seventh  day  creation  was 
only  a  ''becoming."  With  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  day  it  sprang  into  full  being. 
This,  therefore,  was  creation's  birth-day,  and 
hence  the  only  day  that  could  be  chosen 
to  commemorate  the  rest  of  God  from  the 
completed  work  of  creating.  As  one  can  not 
celebrate  his  birthday  on  a  day  earlier  or 
later  than  that  on  which  his  birth  occurred, 
so  Jehovah  sanctified  the  seventh  as  the  only 
day  which  could  answer  the  original  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  law.  Therefore  the  Sabbath 
Law  and  the  Sabbath  Day  designated  by  its 
author  are  inseparable.  Applied  to  any 
other  day  the  law  has  no  meaning. 

{b)  The  acts  of  Jehovah  by  which  the 
seventh  day  was  consecrated  as  the  Sabbath. 
God  rested  on  that  day,  hence  the  sacred- 
ness  arising  from  his  example  can  pertain  to 
no  other  day.  God  blessed  the  day  and 
hallowed  it,  because  he  had  rested  u^^on  it. 
Thus  the  elements  of  sacredness,  and  of 
commemorativeness  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  day.  If  the  law  be  applied  to 
another  day,  it  becomes  meaningless;  for  the 
law   demands  a  day  thus  made  sacred,  and 
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no  other  day  than  tlie  seventli  could  be  made 
sacred  for  tliose  reasons.  Nor  can  the  sev- 
enth day  cease  to  be  thus  sacred,  until  it 
shall  cease  to  be  a  fact  that  God  rested  upon 
that  day  and  blessed  it.  This  can  never  be. 
Again,  no  other  day  than  the  seventh  can 
meet  the  demands  of  our  own  natures,  since 
no  other  day  can  keej^  God  in  mind 
through  this  commemorative  sacredness. 
i^ny  other  day,  observed  for  any  reason  not 
mentioned  in  the  law,  has  another  language 
— speaks  of  other  things,  and  hence  can  not 
speak  to  the  soul  as  God  designed  the  Sab- 
bath should  si)eak.  Thus  it  appears  that 
God  chose  the  seventli  day  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  reasons  which  spring  from 
the  "  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  and  which 
co-exist  with  our  race.  Therefore,  if  there 
be  any  Sabbath,  it  must  be  the  seventh  day. 
The  law  centers  around  the  day,  and  is 
meaningless  when  applied  to  any  other. 
Much  is  said  by  certain  writers  concerning 
the  '•'  Sabbath  institution,"  as  though  it  were 
distinct  from  the  Sabbath  law  and  the  Sab- 
dath  day.  A  glance  v/ill  suffice  to  show  the 
illogicalness  of  such  a  claim.  An  institution 
is  only  the  outgrowtli  of  organific  law.     Re- 
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fuse  or  neglect  to  obey  the  law,  and  you  de- 
stroy the  institution.  Illustration:  During 
the  late  '^  rebellion,"  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  government  ceased  to  exist 
wherever  the  laws  of  that  government  were 
disobeyed.  So  he  who  refuses  to  obey  the 
Sabbath  law  destroys,  so  far  as  his  power 
extends,  the  Sabbath  institution. 

At  this  point,  some  readers  will  raise  the 
query  as  to  the  length  of  God's  creative  days, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  question  before  us. 
Our  answer,  briefly,  is  this:  God's  power  is 
infinite,  measureless.  His  acts,  and  the  time 
in  which  he  performs  them,  are  also  unmeas- 
urable  by  us.  We  apprehend  that  the  cre- 
ative week  was  infinitely  longer  than  our 
week  of  seven  days  of  twenty-four  hours. 
But  since  it  was  a  week,  and  since  God  rested 
from  his  work  on  the  seventh  day  of  that 
week,  and  since  he  commanded  us  to  do  in 
our  weeh,  as  he  did  in  his,  all  difficulty  in 
the  case  vanishes.  Our  week  is  modeled  aft- 
er God's  by  his  command.  We  are  to  do 
in  our  sphere  of  action  after  his  example  in 
his  sphere  of  action.  The  Sabbath  law, 
given  by  him,  demands  this,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  any  other  day  than  the  seventh  and 
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last  (lay  of  the  Aveek,  for  any  reason,  is  not 
obedience  to  God's  law.  Finite  men,  acting 
in  finite  days,  do  follow  the  example  of  an 
Infinite  God,  acting  in  unmeasured  days, 
if  they  jn-eserve  the  same  order,  according  to 
his  command;  otherwise,  they  do  not. 

The  second  question  which  naturally 
arises  is  this.  Was  the  Sahhath  Law  hnoion 
to  men  Itefore  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  at 
Mount  Sinai?  All  the  arguments  presented 
in  a  former  section  to  prove  that  the  Sab- 
bath law  is  a  primary  law,  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  above  question.  To  those 
reasons  the  following  may  be  added:  All 
the  primary  relations  between  God  and  his 
creatures  existed  before  the  giving  of  the 
Decalogue.  All  the  wants  of  man's  nature 
existed  during  that  time,  hence  all  laws 
made  to  meet  these  relations  and  answer 
these  wants  must  have  been  co-existent  with 
the  relations  and  demands.  There  was  an 
especial  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Sab- 
bath during  this  period,  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  prevailing  tendency  to  forget 
God,  and  accept  heathenism.  Besides  this, 
God  having  made  the  Sabbath  sacred  at  cre- 
ation, it  could  have  been  no  less  than  sin  to 
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profane  it  at  any  time  thereafter,  and  God 
does  not  leave  his  creatures  without  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  obedience.  Hence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Sabbath  was  known 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  This 
conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  masterly  ar- 
gument of  Paul  in  the  espistle  to  the  Ko- 
mans,*  in  which  he  shows  that  since  sin  ex- 
isted "from  Adam  to  Moses,"  therefore  the 
law  must  have  existed,  for  "  Sin  is  not  imput- 
ed where  there  is  no  law."  Christ  proclaims 
the  same  idea  when  he  teaches  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  law,  and  the  truth  that  "  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath. "t  In  this  Christ  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Sabbath  law  antedated  the 
race  and  was  given  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
the  race.  Hence  also  his  right,  as  *'  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,"  to  indicate  how  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  since  till  things  were  made  by 
him. 

The  brief  Scriptural  record  concerning  the 
period  between  the  creation  and  the  giving 
of  the  law  confirms  the  foregoing  conclusions. 

*  Romans  5  :  12-15  and  4  :  15. 
f  Mark  2  :  27. 
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In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  first  to 
fourtli  verses,  we  luive  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitutino-  of  the  Subi)uth  in  the  followins: 
words: 

"  Tims  tlic  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and 
all  tlie  host  of  them." 

"And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  Avork 
which  he  had  [made;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
da}-  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made." 

* '  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified 
it;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  God  created  and  made." 

This  fact  so  full  of  deep  meaning,  and  in- 
separable from  the  history  of  creation  could 
not  have  been  unknown  to  Adam  and  the 
patriarchs  who  '^walked  with  God,"  and 
Avere  taught  by  him.  Knowing  of  the  ex- 
is  Lcnce  of  the  Sabbath,  they  must  have 
known  of  its  sacredness,  and  their  duty  to 
observe  it.  The  septenary  division  of  time 
into  weeks  was  well  understood  during  the 
patriarchal  age.*  This  knowledge  necessi- 
tates a  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath  by  which 
the  weeks  are  separated,  f     But  positive  tes- 

*  See  Genesis  7:  4-8,  10-12, 

\  For  collateral  testimony  showing  that   the   week 
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timony  is  not  Avaiiting.  The  sixteenth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus  shows  that  the  Sabbath  was 
known  and  observed  before  the  giving  of  the 
Decalogue  at  Sinai,  and  that  the  first  spe- 
cial test  of  obedience  which  God  made  after 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  was  concerning  its 
observance.  The  giving  of  the  manna  03- 
curred  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  the  Hebrews  did  not  reach  Sinai 
until  some  time  during  the  third  month  aft- 
er their  departure  from  Egypt.  In  the 
fourth  verse  of  this  IGth  of  Exodus,  it  is 
said  that  God  told  Moses: 

"Behold  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you; 
and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate 
every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them  whether  they  will 
walk  in  my  law  or  no." 

This  shows  that  the  test  of  obedience  was 
to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  gathering 
of  the  manna  according  to  a  certain  daily  rate. 

The  next  verse  gives  the  test,  viz: 

and  the  Sabbath  were  known  also  outside  the  patri- 
archal line,  testimony  which  indicates  an  universal 
revelation  concerning  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  at 
the  first,  see  Appendix  A. 
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"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in,  and  it 
shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  gather  daily." 

It  is  plain  that  the  test  hiy  in  the  volun- 
tary preparafmis  for  the  Saljbatli,  on  the 
part  of  the  people;  for  in  the  s^xieenth  verse 
Moses  reveals  nothing  to  the  people  except 
the  order  to  gather  the  stated  portion  each 
day;  and  when  some  -would  not  hoed  this  or- 
der,* the  manna  not  only  became  worthless, 
but  Moses  testified  his  displeasure  at  their 
disobedience.  The  people  were  not  ordered 
to  gather  a  double  portion  on  the  sixth  day, 
nor  were  they  informed  that  the  manna 
should  no  t  fall  upon  the  Sabbath.  They  were 
left  wholly  ignorant  on  this  point  in  order  that 
the  test  of  their  obedience  might  be  complete. 
Hence  it  is  said  in  the  twenty -second  verse 
that  when  the  sixth  day  came,  and  the  peo- 
ple voluntarily  gathered  an  extra  portion  for 
the  Sabbath,  the  rulers  came  at  once  and 
told  Moses  of  their  apparent  disobedience. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  Moses  revealed  to 
them  what  God  had  said  concerning  the  test 
to  be  made  and  told  them  f  that  there  should 

*  20th  verse, 
f  26th  verse. 

(3) 
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be  no  manna  on  the  Sabbath.  Nevertheless 
some  went  out  to  seek  for  it  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  God  rebuked  them  in  a  way, 
and  with  a  severity  which  is  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  idea  that  this  was  their  first 
offense.     He  says:* 

^^  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  command- 
ments and  my  laios,^^  etc.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  anything  new,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  anything  before  unknown.  The 
conditions  of  the  test,  and  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  people  in  preparing  for  the  Sabbath, 
show  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  well 
understood  by  them,  and  that  it  had  come  to 
them  from  the  patriarchal  age,  before  their 
bondage  in  Egypt. 

THE  GIVING  OF  THE  LAW. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Jewish  nation  reveals  the 
following  important  facts: 

1.  The  Decalogue  was  given  first  in  order 
of  time,  as  the  embodiment  of  all  moral  law, 
the  foundation  of  all  government. 

2.  Certain  ceremonies  were  instituted 
teaching  physical  and  spiritual  purity,  offer- 

*  28th  verse. 
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ing  forgiveness  through  faith  and  obedience, 
and  pointing  to  a  coming  Saviour. 

3.  Civil  and  ecclesiastico-civil  regulations 
were  made  for  the  organization  of  the  nation 
and  the  enforcement  of    obedience  to   the 
laws  of  the  Decalogue,  which  by  its  nature, 
and  by   the  circumstances  that  attended  the 
giving  of  it,  is  shown  to  be  entirely  distinct 
from  the  ceremonial   and   civil   regulations. 
That  nine  of  these  ten  laws  are  eternal  is  un- 
questioned.    Some  are  found  who  claim  that 
the  Sabbath   law,    embodied   in  the   fourth 
commandment  is  ceremonial  and  not  moraL- 
If  the  claim  be  true,    then  God,    infinite  in 
wisdom,  placed  it  where  it  did  not  lelong,  and' 
so  deceived,  not  only  the  Israelites/  but  the- 
world.     By  such  misplacement,  too,  the  cer- 
emonial code  was  left  imperfect,   in  a  very 
important  particular.     It  is  also  an  unques^ 
tioned  fact  that  the  Jews  never  deemed  the 
Sabbath  law  as  ceremonial.     God  predicates 
the  Sabbath  law  upon  his  own  example,  and 
teaches    that    it    finds   its    beginning     and 
authority  in  his  acts  at  the  close  of  the  crea- 
tive week;  while,  if  the  above  claim  be  true, 
it  was   not  commemorative   of  God  and  his 
work,  but  typical  of  Christ.    A  theory  which 
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thus  charges  God  with  ignorance  or  premed- 
itated deception,  or  with  both,  sinks  at  once 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  inconsistency. 

THE  TWO   COVEl^AK^TS. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary 
to  answer  another  query  which  will  arise 
concerning  what  are  loosely  called  the  Old 
and  the  N"ew  Covenants.  It  is  a  j^rominent 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  modern  No- 
Sabbathists  to  claim  that  God  made  one 
covenant  with  the  Jews,  which  was  annulled 
when  Christ  came,  and  that  thus  the  Deca- 
logue, and  so  the  Sabbath  law,  were  an- 
nulled. The  confusion  which  exists  in  the 
popular  theories  on  this  point  is  great,  and  it 
arises  from  a  superficial  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  God's  government,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  covenant.  To  clear  up  this 
confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  the 
meaning  of  covenant  is,  as  used  in  the  Script- 
ures. 

Worcester  gives  the  following  excellent  def- 
inition of  the  theological  use  of  the  term,  viz. : 
'^  The  promise  of  God  to  man  that  he  shall 
receive  certain  temporal  or  spiritual  blessings 
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upon  certain  conditions,  or  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  pointed  out  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments." 

What  was  the  "  old  covenant?"  The 
term  covenant  occurs  first  in  Gen.  6:  18,  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  Ark; 
that  covenant  was  essentially  this :  Noah,  be- 
lieving God's  word,  and  building  the  Ark,  as 
God  directed,  should  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. This  is  the  model  of  all  ^'  covenants." 
Men  are  to  do  a  given  thing,  whereupon  God 
does  or  grants  certain  things,  as  results.  The 
covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  15,  is  of  the 
same  nature;  in  this,  God  promises  to  give 
"This  land,"  etc.,  (18  v.)  to  Abraham's 
seed,  if  they  obey  him.  In  the  17th  chap- 
ter the  promise  of  a  great  posterity  is  added. 
In  all  the  covenants  between  individuals,  the 
same  features  appear;  an  agreement  wherein 
each  has  a  part  to  perform.  When  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  groaned  under  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  God  assured  them  that  he  remem- 
bered his  promise  to  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan.     Ex.  2:  24,  6:  4,  5. 

In  the  organizing  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
after  the  exodus,  the  deeper  meaning  of  cov- 
enant comes  out,  in  what  is  properly  termed 
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the  law  covenant.  Man  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent contracting  party,  but  a  subject  who  is 
under  obligation  to  obey  whatever  God  may 
command.  Hence,  obedience  to  God's  law 
is  the  only  way  in  which  man  can  keep  a  cov- 
enant with  God.  In  Exod.  19:  5,  6,  obedi- 
ence is  the  ground  on  which  it  is  promised 
that  Israel  shall  become  a  ^^  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  Since  the  law 
of  God  contains  the  essential  terms  of  the 
covenant  by  indicating  what  obedience  con- 
sists in,  the  law  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
covenant,  by  a  common  law  of  metonymy. 
This  metonymical  use  of  law  and  covenant  is 
common  in  Exodus,  and  in  the  repeated  his- 
tory in  Deuteronomy.  The  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  use  has  led  to  no  little  confusion 
and  error,  as  has  also  the  fact  that  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  Deuteronomy  why  the  Isra- 
elites should  obey  the  law  of  God,  are  specific, 
national,  and  narrow,  when  compared  with 
the  general  and  eternal  reasons  on  which  the 
laws  of  the  Decalogue  rest.  This  covenant 
concerning  the  keeping  of  the  Decalogue  also 
included  the  method  by  which  men  might 
find  forgiveness  when  they  had  broken  the 
law,  viz.,  by  sacrifices.  This  way  the  method 
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of  '^  administering  "the  law.  In  the  broad- 
est sense,  therefore,  the  "  old  covenant  "  in- 
cluded, (a)  The  Decalogue,  which  was  the 
basis  of  all  else,  (b)  The  ceremonial  system 
through  which  forgiveness  of  sin  might  be 
found  in  case  of  the  transgression  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. 

In  order  to  complete  our  answer  to  the 
query  under  consideration,  we  here  add:  the 
"  new  covenant  "  was,  {a)  The  same  law  of 
God,  written  in  men's  hearts  instead  of  on 
tables  of  stone.  That  is,  changed  from  an 
outAvard  restraint  to  an  inward  control;  thus 
its  power  was  intensified,  (b)  Forgiveness 
of  sin,  the  transgression  of  this,  God's  law, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  through 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices. 

The  common  and  most  hurtful  error  of 
our  time  is  the  essential  destruction  of  this 
new  covenant,  by  teaching  the  abrogation  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  hence  the  removal  of  all 
obligation  from  men;  which,  being  done 
there  can  be  no  covenant,  since  obedience  is 
man's  part  of  the  covenant.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  referred  to  by  many  as  teach- 
ing such  abrogation  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
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hence  of  the  Sabbath.  Without  discussing 
the  authorship  of  Hebrews,  it  is  pertinent  to 
say  that  it  is  not  a  general  Epistle.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  single  church,  or  to  a  small 
group,  probably  at  Alexandria.  Those  ad- 
dressed had  accepted  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
but  still  clung  to  the  ceremonial  code  as  the 
ground  of  forgiveness  and  justification. 
Thus  they  were  sure  to  sink  back  into  Juda- 
ism, unless  they  could  be  brought  to  a  high- 
er view  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  Saviour,  as  well 
as  Messiah.  The  first  ten  chapters  of  He- 
brews aim  to  bring  about  this  broader  view, 
and  this  deeper  conviction.  The  argument 
culminates  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the 
tenth  chapter,  wherein  the  new  covenant 
shows  the  law  written  in  men's  hearts,  and 
forgiveness  granted  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  argument  is  not  that  the  law  is 
done  away,  but  that,  under  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, men  are  made  free  from  the  sin  result- 
ing from  its  disobedience,  through  Christ's 
sacrificial  work,  and  not  through  the  offer- 
ings whereby  forgiveness  had  been  sought 
under  Judaism. 

The  same   idea  is   brought  ou:  in   Paul's 
second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  (3:  2-11). 
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This  is  often  adduced  as  showing  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Decalogue,  whereas  the  true 
meaning  is  the  comparative  glory  of  the  two 
methods  of  administering  the  law,  and  find- 
ing forgiveness  for  its  transgression.  In  the 
sixth  verse,  Paul  defines  the  new  covenant 
as  based  upon  the  deeper,  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  law.  In  the  seventh  verse,  he  shows 
that  the  law  of  the  Decalogue,  even  when 
written  on  stones,  was  glorious,  but  when 
written  in  the  heart,  and  its  deeper  meaning 
is  understood,  it  is  far  more  glorious.  The 
eleventh  verse  shows  that  what  is  specifically 
spoken  of  as  being  "  done  away,"  is  the  glory 
which  shone  on  the  face  of  Moses  when  the 
law  was  given  on  Sinai.  This  represents  the 
glory  of  the  former  method  of  administering 
the  law,  which  glory  passed  away  before  the 
surpassing  glory  of  the  gospel  method  of  ad- 
ministering the  same  law.  It  is  the  same 
thought  which  is  set  forth  in  Hebrews,  by 
the  law  as  written  on  tables  of  stone,  as  less 
powerful  than  when  written  in  men's  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Paul  to  the  Romans  teaches  the  same  truth 
in  the  most  intense  manner.  The  first  sev- 
en chapters  of  Romans  are  terrible  in  the  se- 
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verity  with  which  they  set  forth  the  power 
of  the  hxw  of  God,  the  Decalogue,  whereby 
comes  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  its  condem- 
nation. At  the  same  time  they  set  forth 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  of  relief  from 
this  condemnation,  through  forgiveness. 
The  argument  opens  in  the  16th  verse  of  the 
1st  chapter.  It  reaches  the  climax  in  the 
7th  chapter.  But  lest  any  should  misappre- 
hend his  meaning,  Paul  draws  several  clear- 
cut  conclusions  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  places  the  main  question  at  rest, 
and  beyond  controversy  in  the  3d  chapter, 
31st  verse,  *^Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?  God  forbid.  Yea,  we  es- 
tablish the  law."  The  logic  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  unmistakable.  Faith  is  demanded 
under  the  gospel  as  the  means  of  salvation 
from  sin;  hence  faith  establishes  the  law 
which  convicts  of  sin.  This  is  the  burden  of 
Paul's  argument  throughout.  ^'Forbythe 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin;"  "For where  no 
law  is  there  is  no  trangression;"  "  But  sin  is 
not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law;"  "  What 
then?  shall  we  sin  because  we  are  not  under 
the  law  but  under  grace?  God  forbid;" 
**  What  shall  we  say  then?     Is  the  law   sin? 
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God  forbid,  Nay  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by 
the  law;"  "  Wherefore  the  hiw  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  and  just  and  good." 
Eom.  3:  20;  4;  15;  5:  13;  6:  15;  7:  7,  12. 
Such  are  the  conclusions  which  Paul  scatters 
through  his  argument  before  he  reaches  the 
climax  in  the  seventh  chapter.  Please  study 
those  chapters,  and  see  that  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  grace  in  the  gosj^el  is  a  farce,  if  we 
attempt  to  interpet  Paul's  argument  in  any 
other  way.  If  the  Decalogue,  the  only  law 
which  can  convict  of  sin,  be  abrogated  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  or  destroyed  as  a  part  of 
the  old  covenant,  then  Christ  made  it  impos- 
sible for  men  to  sin  or  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
sin  after  that  time.  Thus  he  died  to  redeem 
men  from  that  which  could  not  be.  To  such 
contradiction  does  no-lawism  come.  Paul 
taught  that  the  law  of  God  which  convicts 
of  sin,  the  Decalogue,  was  in  full  authority, 
as  a  condemning  power.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  author  of  Hebrews,  whether 
Paul  or  Apollos,  teaches  that  the  law  is  in- 
tensified in  its  authority  and  power  to  con- 
demn, by  being  written  in  men's  hearts. 
Thus  Christ  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law,  and  the  apostle  who  teaches  that  it  is 
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established,  confirmed,  strengthened  by  faith, 
agree. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  Decalogue  in- 
stead of  being  done  away  as  a  part  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  is  the'foundation  of  both  cov- 
enants, being  the  rule  whereby  man  is  to  be 
guided  in  keeping  his  part  of  the  covenant 
with  God,  namely,  obedience.  Upon  the 
ground  of  obedience  God  promised  Israel 
certain  blessings.  But  in  his  mercy  he  also 
added  a  method  whereby  forgiveness  might 
be  attained  in  case  of  failure  to  obey.  Under 
the  Jewish  economy  that  method  was 
through  the  ceremonial  system;  under  the 
Gosi)el  it  is  through  faith  in  Christ;  under 
both  systems  confession  must  precede  for- 
giveness, which  must  also  be  followed  by  a 
forsaking  of  sin  in  order  to  continued  accei3- 
tance.  When  Christ  came  the  better  meth- 
od of  finding  forgiveness  and  salvation  from 
sin  suj^ersed  that  which  was  more  burden- 
some and  less  glorious.  The  foundation  of 
both  covenants  was  God's  law  in  the  Deca- 
logue. The  difference  between  the  two  was 
in  the  method  by  which  men  were  to  find 
forgiveness  in  case  of  transgression. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Teachings     of    Christ    Con- 
cerning THE  Law. 

Christ  is  the  central  figure  in  Loth  dispen- 
sations. If  new  expressions  of  the  Father's 
will  are  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  Christ  on  earth,  they  must  be  made 
by  the  ^'  Immanuel,"  who  is  thus  ^'  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself."  Did  Christ 
teach  the  abrogation  of  the  Decalogue  of 
which  the  Sabbath  law  is  a  part?  Let  his 
own  words  answer: 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  ful- 
fil. For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  until  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of   heaven;    but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
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teach  them,  shall  be  called  great   in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."* 

When  Christ  speaks  of  the  law  {tov  vofx- 
ov)  in  these  emphatic  words,  he  can  not 
mean  the  ceremonial  code,  for  these  ceremo- 
nies were  typical  of  him  and  must  pass  away 
with  his  death.  Besides  this,  the  word  ful- 
fil (nXrjpcDffai)  means  the  oj^posite  of  de- 
struction {xaraXvcyai).  Christ  fulfilled  the 
law  by  perfect  obedience  to  it.  He  corrected 
false  interpretations, and  intensified  its  claims. 
He  taught  obedience  to  it  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter,  and  urged  obedience  from 
love  rather  than  fear.  Such  a  work  could 
not  have  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
dying  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  system. 
Such  a  work  Christ  did  do  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Decalogue.  In  connection  with 
the  passages  above  quoted  Christ  immedi- 
ately refers  to  two  laws  from  the  Deca- 
logue, explains  and  enforces  their  meaning 
in  a  way  far  more  broad  and  deep  than  those 
who  listened  to  him  were  wont  to  conceive  of 
them. 


*  Matthew  5:  17-19. 
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On  another  occasion*  a  certain  slirewd  law- 
yer sought  to  entrap  tlie  Saviour  by  asking 
^^  which  is  the  greatest  commandment  in  the 
law."  The  question  has  no  meaning  unless 
it  be  applied  to  the  Decalogue,  and  Christ's 
answer  includes  all  the  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue  and  thus  avoids  the  trap  designed 
by  the  questioner,  who  sought  to  lead  him 
into  some  distinction  between  laws  known  to 
bo  equal  in  their  nature  and  extent. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Luke,f  Christ 
again  affirms  in  the  strongest  language,  that 
'*  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass, 
than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.''  Language 
could  not  be  plainer  than  that  which  is  used 
in  these  statements. 

These  sentiments  accord  fully  with  the 
practice  of  Christ  relative  to  the  Sabbath. 
He  boldly  condemned  the  unjust  require- 
ments which  the  Jews  had  attached  to  the 
observance  of  it,  and  taught  that  works  of 
mercy  were  to  be  freely  done  on  that  day; 
that  it  was  made  for  man's  good,  and  not  his 
injury.     But  he  never  taught  that  that  which 


*  Matthew  22:  35-40. 
f  17th  verse. 
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was  '*  made  for  man  "  was  to  be  abrogated 
or  unsanctified.  Neither  did  he  delegate  to 
his  disciples  any  power  to  teach  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  law  or  the  Sabbath.  On 
the  contrary,  their  representative  writings 
contain  the  same  clear  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  law,  and  show  the  same 
practical  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Paul 
the  great  reasoner  among  the  Apostles,  after 
an  exhaustive  discussion  concerning  ther  re- 
lations between  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  con- 
cludes the  whole  matter  in  these  words: 

"Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  tlirougli  faith. 
God  forbid!     Yea,  v,'e  establish  the  law."* 

Again  in  the  same  epistle  f  he  presents  a 
conclusive  argument,  starting  from  the  axiom 
that  ^' where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  sin." 
Showing  that  since  death,  which  came  by 
sin,  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses;  therefore 
the  law  then  existed,  and,  by  the  same  reas- 
oning that  if  there  be  no  law  under  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  there  can  be  no  sin;  if  no 
sin,  then  no  Saviour  from  sin,  and  Christ  died 

*  Romans  3:  31. 
f  Romans  5:  13,  14. 
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ill  vilin,  if  by  his  death  he  destroyed  the  law. 
In  another  place  Paul  contrasts  the  Deca- 
logue with  the  ceremonial  code  and  declares 
the  worthlessness  of  the  one  and  the  binding 
character  of  the  other,  in  these  words: 

' '  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is 
nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  Commandments  of 
God."* 

Thus,  in  a  plain  and  unequivocal  way,  Paul 
teaches  as  his  Master  taught,  f 

EXAMPLE. 

The  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is 
in  full  harmony  with  their  teachings.  Dur- 
ing Christ's  life,  while  his  disciples  were  with 
him,  the  Sabbath  was  always  observed  by 
him  and  them.  In  all  his  acts  there  is  no 
hint  that  the  law  was  to  be  annulled.  On 
the  contrary,  Christ  speaks  prophetically  of 
the  Sabbath  as  an  existing  institution  at  the 
time  when  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed,  J; 
and  tells  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight 

*  I.  Corinthians  7:  19. 

f  Passages  quoted  from  Paul's  writings,  to  prove 
the  abrogation  of  tlie  law,  will  be  fully  examined  in 
another  place. 

X  Matthew  24:  20. 

(3) 
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might  not  occur  on  that  day,  knowing  that 
this  destruction  would  not  come  until  long 
after  his  death. 

DID  THE    APOSTLES   OBSERVE   THE   SABBATH  ? 

The  book  of  Acts  is  the  main  source  of 
history  concerning  these  men.  It  tells  where 
they  journeyed,  what  they  preached,  and 
what  befell  them.     The  tlii7'teenth   chapter* 

contains  the  following  account: 
f 
' '  But  when  they  departed  from  Perga  they  came 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  went  hito  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day  and  sat  down." 

Being  invited  to  speak,  Paul  preached  to 
them  concerning  Christ,  and  especially  con- 
cerning his  death  and  resurrection; — a  sig- 
nificant fact  to  to  be  carefully  noted  and  more 
fully  examined  hereafter.  To  say  that  this 
was  done  by  the  Apostles,  as  Jeivs,  is  to 
charge  them  with  unmanly  dissembling. 
They  were  Christians  teaching  others  to  be- 
come Christians.  Neither  did  they  seek  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  simply  to  teach 
the  Jews;  for  it  is  stated  in  this  same  chap- 
ter, that: 

*  14th  verse. 
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' '  When  the  Jews  were  gone  out  of  the  synagogue 
the  Gentiles  besought  that  these  words  might  be 
preached  to  them  the  next  Sabbath.  And  the  next 
Sabbath  day  came  almost  the  whole  city  together  to 
hear  the  word  of  God."f 

Pursuing  the  history  through  the  next 
chapter,  we  find  Paul  and  his  companions 
continuing  to  travel  from  place  to  place,- 
preacliing  and  gathering  churches,  until  the 
calling  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  an  ac- 
count of  which  is  found  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter.  This  council  and  its  decisions  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
consideration.  The  work  of  the  council  was 
to  decide  how  far  Gentile  converts  should 
be  required  to  conform  to  those  crdinances 
and  ceremonies  which  were  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish. Had  the  Sabbath  been  deemed  as  be- 
longing to  this  category,  some  reference  to  it 
could  not  have  been  avoided,  since  the  Jews 
deemed  it  of  paramount  importance,  and 
Paul  and  his  companions  had  just  come  from 
a  tour  among  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  had 
taught  its  observance.  The  silence  of  that 
council  concerning  the  Sabbath,   and  its  de- 


f  42d  and  44th  verses. 
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cisions  relative  to  minor  questions  are  strong- 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  Sabbath  was 
openly  recognized  and  observed  by  all,  as  an 
universal  law  of  the  fourth  commandment. 

The  points  involved  in  the  Jerusalem  coun- 
cil are  as  follows: 

(a)  Should  Gentile  converts  be  required  to 
submit  to  circumcision  and  to  keep  the  cere- 
monial law,  as  requisites  to  salvation?  To 
this  question  the  council  promptly  answered. 
No.  This  answer  did  not  touch  the  Sabbath 
in  any  way. 

(b)  Certain  things  were  required.  But 
these  were  really  outside  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  Idolatry  and  lewdness  were  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue.  The 
eating  of  blood  was  akin  to  idolatry,  as  a 
species  of  sacrilege.  The  first  prohibition 
concerning  it  was  given  to  Noah.  G-en.  9 :  4. 
This  was  repeated  and  more  fully  explained 
in  Lev.  17: 10-14.  In  the  11th  verse  the  rea- 
son given  makes  the  requirement  more  than 
ceremonial,  since  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
God  had  made  blood  the  sign  of  atonement 
on  the  altar.  To  the  early  Jewish  converts  it 
stood  as  the  representative  of  Christ's  blood 
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SO  lately  shed  for  the  salvation  of  both  Jew 
and  Gentile.  Hence  James  deemed  it  wor- 
thy to  be  classed  with  moral  precepts,  since 
the  step  from  sacrilege  to  idolatry  is  very 
short.  This  council  was  not  called  for  the 
purpose  of  legislation,  and  had  no  power  to 
annul  a  law  of  the  Decalogue.  Its  purpose 
was  to  arrange  the  difference  between  the  Ju- 
daistic  and  the  Gentile  elements  in  the 
church,  and  to  testify  that  salvation  came 
by  faith,  and  not  by  ceremonies  which  had 
once  pointed  to  Christ,  but  were  now  obso- 
lete, since  Christ  had  come  and  suffered.  It 
is  a  preposterous  stretch  of  power  to  claim 
for  such  a  council  the  right  to  annul  a  law 
of  the  Decalogue.  And  more:  if  silence  con- 
cerning the  Sabbath,  on  the  part  of  the 
council,  indicates  that  it  deemed  the  Sabbath 
law  annulled,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
laws  except  those  against  idolatry  and  lewd- 
ness.    The  proposition  destroys  itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  council,  Paul  and 
Silas  set  out  in  one  direction,  and  Barnabas 
and  Mark  in  another,  to  revisit  those  churches 
already  formed,  and  preach  the  Word  in  other 
fields.     The  history  of   this  tour  shows  the 
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same  recognition  and  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. It  is  said*  that  they  came  to  Philippi, 
'^the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia, 
and  abode  there  certain  days,"  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian: 

"  On  the  Sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  by 
a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made;  and 
we  sat  down  and  spake  unto  the  women  which  re- 
sorted thither." 

This  was  a  jolace  for  outdoor  worship  in 
a  city  which  was  probably  destitute  of  a 
synagogue.  This  was  twenty  years  after  the 
resurrection,  and  among  those  who  of  all  oth- 
ers would  be  most  likely  to  discard  the  Sab- 
bath. From  Philippi  the  apostles  proceeded 
to  Thessalonica, 

''Where  there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,"  and 
"Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and 
three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures." 

"Opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must  needs 
have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that 
this  Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ." 

"And  some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with 
Paul  and  Silas;  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  mul- 
titude, and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few."f 

*  Acts  i6:  12,  13. 
f  Acts  17:  2,  3. 
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Passing  from  thence  to  Berea,  and  thence 
to  Athens,  in  both  of  which  places  Paul 
taught  in  the  synagogues,  they  came  to  Cor- 
inth, where  Paul  remained  "  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath,    and   persuaded  the  Jews  and  the 

Greeks/^  *t 

The  nineteenth  chapter  relates  that  Paul 
taught  for  two  years  and  three  months  at 
Ephesus.  ^^So  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks." 

SUMMAEY. 

Collating  these  facts,  and  summing  up  the 
case  as  regards  the  example  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  it  stands  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  life  of  Christ  the  Sabbath 
was  always  observed  by  him  and  his  follow- 
ers. He  corrected  the  errors  and  false  ideas 
which  were  held  concerning  it,  but  gave  no 
hint  that  it  was  to  be  abrogated. 

*  Acts  i8:  4  and  ii. 

f  It  was  at  this  time  that  Paul  organized  the 
church  at  Corinth,  to  which  he  wrote  five  years  later, 
telling  them  to  laj^  hj  their  gifts  for  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  See  an  ex- 
amination of  this  passage  in  the  next  chapter. 
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2.  The  book  of  Acts  gives  a  connected 
history  of  the  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  apostles  while  they  were 
organizing  many  of  the  churches  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  references  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years^  the 
last  of  them  being  at  least  twenty  years  after 
the  resurrection. 

3.  In  all  the  history  of  the  doings  and 
teachings  of  the  apostles,  there  is  not  the  re- 
motest reference  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Had  there  been  any  change  made  or  be- 
ginning to  be  made,  or  any  authority  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Sabbath  law,  the  apostles 
must  have  known  it.  To  claim  that  there 
was,  is  therefore  to  charge  them  with  studi- 
ously cojicealmg  the  truth.  And  also,  with 
recognizing  and  calling  a  day  the  Sabbath 
which  luas  not  the  SaMath. 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  following 
facts: 

{a)  The  latest  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  about  the  year  ninety-five. 
In  none  of  these  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
change  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  is  the  abrogation 
of  the  Sabbath  law  taught  in  them. 
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(b)  The  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  sixty  times,  and  always  in  its  ap- 
propriate character. 

Thus  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  in  harmony, 
and  teach  that  ^^the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God.^^ 

But  some  will  say,  ''  Christ  and  his  a2:»ostles 
did  all  this  as  Jews,  simply.^'  If  this  be  true, 
then  Christ  lived  and  taught  simply  as  a 
Jeio  and  not  as  the  Savioi'  of  the  ivorlcL  On 
the  contrary  he  was  at  war  with  the  false  and 
extravagant  notions  of  Judaism  concerning 
questions  of  truth  and  duty.  If  Christ  were 
not  a  "^^  Christian,"  but  a  ^^Jew,"  what  be- 
comes of  the  system  which  he  taught?  If 
his  first  followers  who  periled  all  for  him  and 
sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood,  were  only 
Jews,  or  worse,  were  dissemblers,  doing  that 
which  Christians  ought  not  to  do,  for  sake 
of  policy,  where  shall  Christians  be  found? 
The  idea  dies  of  its  own  inconsistency.  More 
than  this,  Bible  history  repeatedly  states  that 
the  Greeks  were  taught  on  the  Sabbath  the 
same  as  the  Jews,  and  in  those  churches  Avhere 
the  Greek  element  predominated  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  different  teaching  or  custom  on 
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this  point.  The  Jews  kept  up  their  national 
institutions,  for  a  time,  such  as  circumcision 
and  the  passover,  while  all  Christians  accepted 
the  Sabbath  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  God. 
Indeed  the  popular  outcry  against  the  Sab- 
bath as  ^^  Jewish  ^^  savors  more  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  than  of  consistency  and  charity. 
Christ  was  in  all  respects,  as  regards  nation- 
ality, a  Jew.  So  were  all  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  God  has  given  the  world 
no  word  of  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  from 
Gentile  pen,  or  Gentile  lips.  Is  the  Bible 
therefore  '^Jewish?"  The  Sabbath,  if  pos- 
sible, is  less  Jewish  than  the  Bible.  It  had 
its  beginning  long  before  a  Jew  was  born. 
It  is  God^s  day  marked  by  his  own  example, 
and  sanctified  by  his  blessing,  for  the  race  of 
man,  beginning  when  the  race  began,  and 
can  end  only  when  the  race  shall  cease  to 
exist.  Christ  recognized  it  under  the  gos- 
pel as  he  recognized  each  of  the  other 
eternal  laws  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
Decalogue;  recognized  them  as  the  everlast- 
ing words  of  his  Father  whose  law  he  came 
to  magnify  and  fulfill.  It  tells  of  pitiable 
weakness,  and  unchristian  irreverence  to  at- 
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tempt  to  thrust  out  and  stigmatize  any  part 
of  God^s  truth  as  ''  Jewish/'  when  all  of  God's 
promises  and  all  Bible  truth  have  come  to  us 
through  the  Hebrew  nation. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
Opposing  Theories   Examined. 


J^O-SABBATH   THEORY. 

By  this  is  meant  the  prevalent  theory  that 
there  is  no  sacred  time  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation; that  the  Sabbath  was  only  a 
Jewish  institution,  which  began  with  the 
Hebrew  nation,  and  was  abrogated  at  the 
death  of  Christ.  Against  such  a  theory  the 
following  points  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. 

1.  The  Sabbath  law,  being  a  primary  law 
in  moral  government,  is  necessarily  co-exist- 
ent with  that  government. 

2.  The  Sabbath  as  God's  memorial,  his 
monument  in  time,  came  into  being  when 
God  rested  upon  the  seventh  day,  and  blessed 
and  sanctified  it. 

3.  The  Sabbath  law  grew  out  of  the  rela- 
tions  which   necessarily  exist   between    the 
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Creator  and  the  creature,  and  meets  certain 
universal  demands  in  human  life;  it  can  not 
therefore  cease  until  thse  relations  and  de- 
mands shall  cease. 

4.  The  Bible  history,  and  collateral  testi- 
mony, (see  appendix,)  show  that  the  Sabbath 
was  observed  previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  Hebrew  nation. 

5.  When  Jehovah  gave  the  eternal  laws  of 
his  government  to  the  world,  in  the  Deca- 
logue, he  placed  the  Sabbath  law  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

6.  The  Bible  nowhere  represents  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  ceremonial  institution.  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  those  festival  days, 
which,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  code, 
pointed  to  Christ. 

7.  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  the  per- 
petuity of  the  law,  and  always  observed  the 
Sabbath. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  is 
enough  to  justify  these  pages  in  giving  the 
No-Sabbath  theory  no  further  notice.^  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  better  to  examine  its  leading 
claims.  The  following  is  a  representative 
passage  from  the  Old  Testament:* 

*  Deut.  5:  2,  3,  15. 
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"  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant  with  us  in 
Horeb."  "  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with 
our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us 
alive  here  this  day." 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Decalogue  was 
this  covenant.  We  have  shown,  that  the  cov- 
enant was  not  God's  law,  but  an  agreement 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  by  which 
they  were  bound  to  keep  that  law,  and  he, 
upon  such  obedience,  to  grant  to  them  cer- 
tain promised  blessings.  The  case  is  a  very 
plain  one,  and  needs  no  further  remark,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  pages  twen- 
ty to  twenty-eight  inclusive.  The  fifteenth 
verse  reads  as  follows: 

"And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  Thy  God  brought 
thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a 
stretched  out  arm;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day." 

In  the  face  of  the  plain  statement  made  by 
Jehovah  in  the  Decalogue,  the  claim  is  here 
made  that  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  was 
the  cause  why  the  Sabbath  was  instituted. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  the  goodness 
of  God  in  delivering  the  Israelites  from  bond- 
age is  often  used  as  a  reason  for  their  obedi- 
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ence  to  all  his  commandments.*  If,  there- 
fore, the  claim  of  the  No-Sabbath  theory  be 
correct,  all  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue  were 
given  for  that  reason.  This  is  absurd.  The 
whole  truth  is  contained  in  a  single  sentence, 
namely:  God's  goodness  to  the  Israelites  is 
presented  as  a  reason  why  they  should  obey 
him.  In  the  case  quoted,  the  latter  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  verse  shows  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  there  urged  to  allow  their  servants 
the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  and  they 
are  referred  to  their  own  bondage  in  Egypt, 
in  contrast  with  their  delivered  state,  to 
strengthen  this  appeal.  But  if  there  were 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  sim- 
ple explanation,  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
never  understood  the  Sabbath  as  commemo- 
rative of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  set- 
tles the  question.  More  than  this,  the 
*'passover"  was  given,  and  is  yet  observed, 
to  commemorate  that  deliverance.  Its  whole 
meaning  and  language  befit  such  an  end, 
while  the  I'est  of  the  Sabbath  is  in  no  way 
significant  of  the  turmoil  and  hurry  of   the 

*  See  Exodus,  20:  2.     Lev.  26:13.     Psa.    Si:    g, 
10,  etc. 
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exode.  Besides  all  this,  the  No-Sabbath 
theory  contradicts  God's  plain  words,  in 
Genesis,  2:  3,  and  Exodus,  20:  11. 

NO  SABBATHISM  IN  THE    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  a  few  ^'  proof  texts  "  are  quoted  from 
the  New  Testament  in  support  of  the  No- 
Sabbath  theory.  The  following  from  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Romans, "^  is  deemed  a  strong 
one. 

"  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  hut  not 
to  doubtful  disputations."! 

"  For  one  believeth  he  may  eat  all  things;  another 
who  is  weak,  eatetli  herbs." 

"Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth 
not;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him 
that  eateth;  for  God  hath  received  him." 

"Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant? 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth;  j'ea  he 
shall  be  holden  up;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand." 

"One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  an- 
other esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

' '  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  rcgardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eatheth  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks;    and  he  that  eateth 

*  14:  1-7. 

f  "  Not  to  judge  his  doubtful  thoughts." 
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not,    to   tlie    Lord   he   eatetli   not,    and   givctli    (lod 
thanks.  " 

This  passage  concerning  the  observance  of 
days  is  thus  given  with  its  contexts,  that  tlie 
reader  may  tlie  more  readily  see  what  tlieme 
Paul  is  considering.  This  14th  chapter  di- 
rects  how  those  shall  be  treated  who  still 
cling  to  that  part  of  the  ceremonial  code 
which  refers  to  clean  and  nnclean  foods,  and 
certain  days  which  were  associated  with  them. 
There  is  no  description  of  the  days,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  observed,  but 
every  law  of  just  interpretation  classifies 
them  with  the  other  ceremonial  observances 
mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that  public 
and  private,  voluntary  fasts  abounded  among 
the  Jews  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  the 
older  cermonial  feasts.  Whatever  did  not 
touch  the  ([uestion  of  seeking  forgiveness 
through  Christ,  is  thus  spoken  of  as  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  a  bar  to  fellowship, 
or  a  source  of  contention.  A  similar  in- 
stance occurs  in  Gal,  4:  10,  where  the  cere- 
monial days  are  grouped  as  '^  days,  months, 
times,  and  years;"  in  this  case,  as  with  those 
addressed  in  Hebrews,  the  tendency  seems 
to  have  been  toward  apostasy  from  Christ  by 
(4) 
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substituting  these  ceremonial  observances, 
for  faith.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
had  never  been  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  sys- 
tem. It  had  always  been  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  Decalogue,  and  its  observance 
could  not  conflict  with  faith  in  Christ  any 
more  than  the  observance  of  the  rest  of 
the  ten  commandments  could.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  reliance  on  the  cere- 
monial system  for  purification  from  sin,  rath- 
er than  on  faith  in  Christ,  which  the  apostle 
is  everywhere  opposing.  Paul  being  his  own 
interpreter,  also  makes  this  doubly  sure;  for 
in  the  seventh  chapter*  of  this  same  epistle, — 
Kom. — he  speaks  of  the  Decalogue  of  which 
the  Sabbath  law  is  a  part,  in  these  words. 

'  *  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  command- 
ment holy,  and  just,  and  good." 

A  careful  study  of  this  seventh  chapter  of 
Romans  will  show  that  Paul  places  the  high- 
est importance  upon  the  observance  of  that 
law  which  convicts  of  sin,  and  is  thus  our 
** schoolmaster,"  leading  us  to  Christ  for  for- 
giveness. And  James,  speaking  of  the  same 
law,  says:t 

*  1 2th  verse. 
f  2:  10, 
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"For  whosoevei-  shall  keep  the  wiiole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  lie  is  guilty  of  all." 

Paul  could  not  say  in  one  breath  that  such 
a  law  was  of  great  importance,  and  in  the 
next  that  it  was  of  little  or  no  imj^ortance. 

The  second  chapter  of  Colossians*  is  often 
quoted  as  a  clear  statement  of  the  No-Sab- 
bath theory. 

'•  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  j'-bu  in  meat  or  in 
drink, f  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,:}:  or  of  the  new^ 
moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  dai/s ;  "|| 

"  Which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the 
body  is  Christ." 

Here  it  is  claimed  that  the  ''  sabbaths  " 
are  distinctly  included  among  things  indif- 
ferent. Note,  first,  it  is  not  said  that  they 
are  abrogated;  the  most  that  can  be  made 
of  the  expression  is  that  they  are  not  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  dissension  or  condemna- 
tion. Looking  at  the  passage  more  closely 
we  find  that  four  of  the  things  mentioned 
are  certainly   ceremonial:  eating,    drinking, 

*  1 6th  and  17th  verses. 
f  Greek,  "  For  eating  or  drinking." 
t  Greek,  "  concerning  the  participating  in  a  holy 
festival." 

II  Greek,  "Sabbaths." 
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feasts  and  new-moons.  The  fifth  item, 
^'sabbaths,"  is  in  the  same  construction,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
expression  does  include  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
it  is  an  illogical  and  unwarrantable  effort  to 
take  an  eternal  law  from  the  heart  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  class  it  with  temporary  cere- 
monial precepts,  for  the  sake  of  abrogating 
it.  Christ  never  ventured  such  an  attack  on 
the  law  of  God,  as  Paul  makes  here,  if  he 
means  the  weekly  Sabbath.  But  we  are  not 
left  in  doubt  as  to  what  "sabbaths"  are 
meant,  for,  without  stopping  to  take  breath, 
Paul  defines  them  as  being,  with  the  other 
items,  shadows,  types  of  Christ.  Whatever 
the  word  "  sabbaths  "  might  mean  considered 
alone,  the  definition  given  can  not  include 
the  weekly  Sabbath.  It  antedated  the  cere- 
monial law  many  centuries.  The  law  of  the 
fourth  commandment  was  placed  in  the  heart 
of  the  Decalogue,  before  the  ceremonial  code 
was  compiled.  God  knew  where  it  belonged. 
The  reason  given  for  enacting  the  fourth 
commandment  is  perfectly  plain.  It  was  a 
memorial  of  God  and  of  creation.  It  is  nev- 
er spoken  of  as  a  type  of  Christ.  The  Jews 
never  understood  it  to  be  such.     If  the  fourth 
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commandment  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  is 
done  away,  then  each  of  its  nine  associates 
is  in  the  same  category.  Even  the  obscure 
passage  in  the  4th  of  Hebrews,  makes  it  a 
type  of  heaven,  if  a  type  at  all.  The  con- 
struction of  the  passage  in  Colossians,  and 
the  definition  given,  both  preclude  the  idea 
that  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  meant. 

The  third  chapter  of  second  Corinthians 
is  also  impressed  to  do  duty  in  defense  of  the 
No-Sabbath  theory.  The  following  passage 
embodies  the  testimony,  so-called: 

"  But  if  the  ministration  of  death  written  and  en- 
graven in  stones  was  glorious,  so  that  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look  upon  the  face  of 
Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance — which  glory 
was  to  be  done  away — how  shall  not  the  ministration 
of  the  spirit  be  rather  glorious?  "  etc.* 

A  careful  reading  will  show  that  the  con- 
trast here  introduced  is  between  the  glory  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  compared  with 
the  Christian.  It  is  not  the  Decalogue  which 
is  to  be  *^done  away,"  but  the  "glory  "  of 
the  former  ministration,  which  must  be  lost 
before  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  latter  one. 
Read  again  the  passage  and  its  contexts. 

*  7th  and  8th  verses. 
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These  passages  form  the  stronghold  of  the 
No-Sabbath  theory  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  leave  them  without  further  remark,  and 
-only  pause  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  utter  ruin  which  this  theory  works  in 
the  realm  of  moral  obligation. 

1.  If  the  Decalogue  was  abolished  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  then  Christ  hj  his  death 
prevented  the  possibility  of  sin,  to  redeem 
man  from  which  he  died. 

2.  "  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law,*  hence  the  consciousness  of  sin  which 
men  feel  under  the  claims  of  tlie  gospel,  is  a 
mere  mockery,  and  all  faith  in  Christ  is  but 
a  farce.  It  only  increases  the  difficulty  to 
jsay  that  the  law  is  written  in  the  hearts  of 
believers.     If  that  be  true,  then: 

3.  None  but  believers  in  Christ  can  be  con- 
victed of  sin,  for  no  others  can  know  the 
law  which  convicts  of  sin.  Therefore  those 
who  reject  Christ,  thereby  become,  at  least 
negatively,  righteous  by  refusing  to  come 
where  they  can  be  convicted  of  sin.  Thus 
does  the  In  o-Sabbath  theory  make  infidelity 
better  than  belief,  and  rejectio7i   of  Ghrist, 

^'  Rom.  s:  11. 
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the  otily  means  of  salvation.  It  leads  to  end- 
less absurdities,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
moral  government.  It  contradicts  the  plain 
words  of  God,  and  puts  darkness  for  light. 
It  must,  at  last,  sink  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  inconsistencies.  Its  fruitage  in  human 
life  has  been  only  bitterness  and  ashes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Change  of  the  Day  Theory. 

The  Puritan  branch  of  Protestants  claims 
that  the  Sabbath  has  been  changed, by  divine 
authority,  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  This  theory  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Sabbath  institution  is  a 
separate  thing  from  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
hence  that  the  Sabbath  law  may  be  applied 
to  any  seventh  portion  of  time.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  theory  it  has  been  shown: 

1.  That  the  Sabbath  law  and  the  Sabbath 
day  are  inseparable,  and  that  the  Sabbatic 
institution  is  the  result  of  obedience  to  the 
Sabbath  laAv,  and  ceases  to  exist  when  that 
law  is  broken. 

2.  That  there  could  have  been  no  Sabbath 
if  God  had  not  rested  on  a  definite  day,  for  a 
definite  purpose,  which  no  other  day  could 
answer.  Having  rested  on  a  definite  day,  he 
blessed  and  sanctified  that  day,  and  thus 
made  it  the  Sabbath.     To  say  that  the  Sab- 
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bath  is  only  an  indefinite  seventh  part  of 
timp,  is  to  say  that  God  rested  on  an  indefi- 
nite seventh  part  of  time,  and  blessed  an  in- 
definite seventh  part  of  time,  all  of  which  is 
illogical  and  unscriptural.  This  theory  also 
"  begs  the  question "  by  adhering  to  the 
septenary  division  of  time,  and  rejecting  the 
definite  day.  Upon  such  an  illogical  assump- 
tion the  whole  theory  of  a  change  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  based.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  unfairness,  we  shall  examine  the 
reasons  offered  in  its  support  in  detail.  They 
areas  follows: 

1.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

2.  The  Apostles  met  on  that  day  for  public 
worship,  and  to  commemorate  his  resurrec- 
tion. 

The  first  reason  is  usually  separated  into 
the  following  propositions: 

(a)  Redemption  is  a  greater  work  than 
creation. 

(b)  Redemption  was  completed  at  the  resur- 
rection. 

(c)  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

Conclusion.     Therefore,  since  the   resur- 
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rection,  the  Sabbath  law  applies  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  not  to  the  seventh. 

It  were  answer  enough  to  the  above  theory 
to  suggest  that  the  ^'  conclusion  "  is  not  a 
legitimate  deduction  from  the  ''^premises." 
Indeed,  the  premises  overthrow  tlie  conclu- 
sion; for,  if  **  redemption  "  is  a  greater  work 
than  ^*  creation,"  and  different;  then  that 
which  was  only  sufficient  to  commemorate 
creation,  can  not  commemorate  redemption. 
Different  works  must  be  differently  commem- 
orated, and  the  greater  can  not  be  commem- 
orated by  that  which  only  measures  the  less. 
Again,  the  seventh  day  can  only  cease  to  be 
sacred  to  God,  and  hence  to  be  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  causes  which  made  it  the  Sabbath 
shall  cease  to  exist.  This  can  never  be,  since 
those  causes  Avere  the  words  and  acts  of  the 
infinite  Jehovah. 

These  ^propositions  are  equally  unsound 
when  considered  separately.  The  first  one, 
in  saying  that  "Redemption  is  a  greater 
work  than  creation,"  assumes  that  finite  man 
can  measure  the  work  of  "  Creation,"  and 
comprehend  the  goodness,  power,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Infinite  One  as  therein  displayed; 
that  he  can  look  into   and  understand   the 
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work  of  Redemption  as  the  angels  desired  to 
do  but  were  not  able;  can  comprehend  the 
infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  as  wronghr, 
out  in  that  plan,  and  having  thus  compre- 
hended and  measured  two  infinite  works,  can 
compare  one  with  the  other,  and  decide  which 
of  them  is  the  greater  infinity.  Such  pre- 
sumption and  want  of  logic  combine  to  crush 
the  proposition  which  contains  them. 

The  second  proposition  asserts  that  ^^  Re- 
demption was  completed  at  the  resurrection/' 
This  is  faulty  in  point  of  fact.  The  work  of 
redemption  began  with  the  advent  of  sin. 
Christ  was  as  a  lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  *  The  first  sacrifice  that 
smoked  on  the  altars  of  Eden  told  of  re- 
demption. The  work  of  the  Redeemer  will 
continue  until,  coming  as  Judge  of  men,  lie 
shall  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  unto  his  Father.  In- 
stead of  ceasing  his  work  at  the  resurrection, 
Christ  ascended  to  the  right  band  of  the  Fa- 
ther, to  be  our  intercessor,  until,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  he  shall  come  to  gather  his 
brethren,  destroy  his  enemies,  triumph  over 
death,  and  so  deliver  the  redeemed  and  glori- 

*Rev.  13:  8. 
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fied  universe  up  to  God.*  If  any  one  point 
marks  the  close  of  the  earth-life  of  Christ  as 
Redeemer  among  men,  it  is  the  hour  of  his 
death,  when  he  cried,  *^it  is  finished,"  and 
died,  t     Hence  the  second  proposition  fails. 

The  third  proposition — '^  Christ  rose  from 
the  grave  on  the  first  day  of  the  week," — has 
been  usually  accepted  without  question. 
Neither  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  nor  the 
time  when  it  occurred,  has  any  logical  con- 
nection with  the  Sabbath  question,  or  right- 
ful place  in  the  Sabbath  argument;  but  since 
the  public  mind  associates  the  two  questions, 
it  is  needful  to  pass  this  third  proposition 
under  a  careful  review  in  order  that  the  read- 
er may  see  on  what  sandy  grounds  the  popu- 
lar theory  rests. 

Before  taking  up  the  historic  accounts  of 
the  resurrection  by  the  evangelists,  certain 
outlying  facts  need  to  be  examined.  Christ 
uttered  an  important  prophecy  concerning 
this  matter  in  the  tivelfth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew,! which  reads  as  follows: 

*  I  Corinthians  15:  24-29. 
f  John  19:  30. 
X  38-4 1  St  verses. 
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"  Then  certain  of  lh(;  IScrihcs  and  of  the  I^hariscics 
answered  sayinii":  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  from 
Thee." 

"  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  an  ev^l  and 
adulterous  uvneration  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  i1,  but  the  sign  of  the  proph- 
et Jonas." 

"  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly:  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

The  circumstances  forbid  all  indefiniteness 
of  expression.  It  is  a  case  in  which  Christ 
offers  to  his  enemies  a  test  involving  not 
simply  the  truthfulness  of  his  words,  but  the 
proof  that  ho  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  thought,  the  language  respect- 
ing the  time  is  carefully  and  exactly  worded. 

The  Greek  says: 

riGnep  yap  ijv  ■loovaG  €v  rrf  Koi\ia  rov 
nrjrova  Tpeia  7}f.iepaa  uai  rpeiG  vvKtaa 
OVX0D6  iarixi  o  vioa  rov  avBpGjTtov  ev 
rr)  Kapdia  TTfff  yi]a  rpeicT  rji.iEpaa  nai 
rpeia  rvuraG. 

The  Latin  says: 

' '  Sicut  enim  f uit  Jonas  hi  ventre  ceti  tres  dies  et 
tres  noctes:  sic  erit  Filius  hominisin  corde  terrae  tres 
dies  et  tres  noctes." 
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The  original  action nt  in  Jonah*  reads  as 
follows: 

"And  Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  tlie  fish  three  days 
and  three  nights." 

The  Greek  of  the  Sei^tuagint,  says: 
Kaz  Tfv  I  GOV  a  (J  iv  rrj  noiXia  rov  u?}rov6' 
Tfteiff  rffAepaff  uai  Tpelff  vvKXixa. 

The  Hebrew  is  in  the  same  construction 
and  equally  definite.  It  is  omitted  for  want 
of  Hebrew  tyj^e. 

In  this  prophecy  one  point  is  unmistakably 
established,  namely:  the  length  of  the  time 
during  which  Christ  must  remain  in  the 
grave.     This  forms  the  basis  of  investigation. 

The  time  when  Christ  was  entombed  is 
equally  clear  and  definite.     Matthewf  says: 

"When  the  even  was  come,  tliere  came  a  rich 
man  of  Arimathea,  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself 
was  Jesus'  disciple." 

"  He  went  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered." 

"  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  it  his  own  new 
toml)  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock;  and  he 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  and 
depai'ted." 

I  27:  sy-^"^!. 
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The  Greek  of  the  passage  which  refers  to 
the  time,  is:  ()i/na<j  Ss  yevo^ievrja.,  liter- 
ally, *'wlien  it  was  late."  Jolm  corrobo- 
rates the  words  of  Mattliew  and  shows*  that 
it  was  late  in  the  day,  just  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid 
in  the  grave.  By  the  words  of  his  own 
prophecy,  then,  he  must  have  risen  at  an 
hour  in  the  day  corresponding  to  the  hour  of 
his  entombment.  Thus  two  points  are  estab- 
lished, namely:  the  time  of  the  day  when  the 
resurrection  must  occur,  late  in  the  day,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  must  intervene  be- 
tween the  entombment  and  the  resurrection, 
three  days  and  three  nights.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  examine  the  history  of  the  resur- 
rection as  given  by  the  evangelists. 

Three  of  the  evangelists  speak  of  the  res- 
urrection only  in  general  terms,giving  neither 
the  time  when  it  occurred,  nor  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.     John  says:f 

"The  first  (Uiy  of  the  week  eonieth  Mary  Magda- 
lene early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre, 

*  19:  31,  38,  42. 
t  20:  I. 
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and  seeth  the  stone  taken  away  from  tlic  sepulchre," 
etc. 

Luke  says:* 

"  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  bring- 
ing the  spices  which  they  had  prepared,  and  certain 
others  with  them." 

"  And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the 
sepulchre." 

'•'And  they  entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Jesus." 

Mark  says:f 

"  And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magda- 
lene and  Mar}'  the  Mother  of  James,  and  Salome, 
had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and 
anoint  Him." 

"And  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of 
the  week  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun." 

These  accounts  teach  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  when  the  parties  mentioned 
visited  the  sepulchre,  they  found  it  empty. 
Christ  had  risen  and  gone.  But  Matthew 
gives  an  account  quite  different,  and  more 
definite;  one  which  tells  of  a  visit  previoiis  to 
the  one  spoken  of  by  the  other  three  writers 

*  24:  1-3. 
t  16:  I. 
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just   examined.      The   following   is  the   ac- 
count:* 

"In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath — now  late  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, Revised  Version — as  it  began  to  dawn  to- 
ward the  first  day  of  the  week  came  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the  sei^ulehre." 

"  And  behold  there  wasf  a  great  earthquake;  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and 
came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and 
sat  upon  it." 

"  His  countenance  was  like  lightning  and  his  rai- 
ment white  as  snow." 

"  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and 
became  as  dead  7nen. " 

"  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  wom- 
en, Fear  not  ye;  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  which 
was  crucified." 

"  He  is  not  here;  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said,  come, 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay;"  etc. 

Here  is  an  account  minute  in  details  re- 
specting both  the  time  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It 
agrees  in  all  particulars  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  prophecy  of  Christ  and  the 
time  of  his  entombment.  The  opening 
clause  of  the   twenty-eighth  chapter   reads, 

*  28:  1-8. 

I  Margin,  "  had  been  "  Greek,  eyeveto. 

(5) 
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literally;  "  Late  in  the  Sabbath."*  The  Sab- 
bath closed  at  su7iset.  ''  Late  in  the  Sab- 
bath," must  have  been  a  little  before  sunset; 
a  point  of  time  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
hour  of  the  entombment.  No  amount  of 
'^surmising"  or  ^^  supposing"  can  change 
this  plain  statement.  If  the  exegetical  argu- 
ment be  sought  from  the  ''  construction  of 
the  Greek  "  it  is  equally  as  plain  and  strong. 
Oipe,  when  construed  with  a  noun  in  the 
genitiye  case,  means  'Mate."  Indeed  the 
possessive  idea  denoted  by  the  genitive  neces- 
sitates tliat  the  point  of  time  denoted  by 
oil^s  be  contained  within  the  time  denoted 
by  the  noun.  So  here,  (ja/3/3aT&)v  holds 
6ip€  within  its  limits.  Oips,  when  constru- 
ed with  a  verb  in  the  infinite  may  sometimes 
mean  "after,"  in  the  sense  of  "too  late," 
when  referring  to  an  action.  But  in  the  case 
under  consideration  it  can  not  thus  mean. 
No  commentator  has  attempted  to  thus  in- 
terpret this  passage  except  upon  the  assiimp- 
tion,  or  upon  the  supposition  tliat  Matthew 
meant  something  which  he  did  not  say,  and 
that  his  account  must  be  forced  to  agree  with 

*Oipe  de  (ja^fSaroDv. 
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the  other  three  and  thus  give  some  shadow 
of  support  to  an  inferential  '*  harmony." 
Nor  is  the  word  translated  "dawn'*  opposed 
to  the  view  here  expressed.  It  is  EnicpooG- 
KovGi]  from  E7riq)0D(3KGD.  It  is  used  but 
once,  besides  this,  in  the  New  Testament. 
That  use  is  by  Luke,*  where  the  Passover 
Sabbath  following  the  crucifixion  is  said  to' 
"draw  on."  Here  the  term  is  used  concern- 
ing a  day  which  unquestionably  closed  at  sun- 
set. This  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  trans- 
lation of  the  word,  and  there  is  no  reason^ 
why  it  should  not  be  thus  rendered  in  Mat- 
thew 28:  1.  Such  a  rendering  only,  agrees 
with  the  facts.  The  Sabbath  closed  at  sun- 
set on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  At  the 
same  hour  the  first  day  of  week  "drew  on,'' 
"came  in  sight,"  "began  to  appear."  Trans- 
lators of  the  New  Testament  have  been  more 
truthful  to  the  correct  rendering  than  in- 
terpreters have  been  to  the  correct  exegesis^ 
as  the  following  facts  testify: 

The  Syriac  Peshito  version,  which  being 
in  a  cognate  language  has  great  claims  to 
accuracy  of  thought  and  expression,  renders 

*23:  54- 
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this  passage,  ^'In  the  evening  of  the  Sab- 
hath."  The  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  renders  it 
by  the  same  words.  Beza's  Latin  translation 
has  the  same.  Tyndale's  translation  says: 
'''The  Sabbath-day  at  even."  Coverdale's 
translation  reads:  '^  Upon  the  evening  of 
the  Sabbath  holy  day."  Cranmer's,  the 
Genevan,  and  the  Bishop's  versions,  all  render 
it,  ^' In  the  latter  end  of  the  Sabbath-day." 
The  Greek  is  literally — ^'Late  in  the  Sab- 
bath." Eotherham's  Critically  Emj^hasized 
Version,  says:  *'  And  late  in  [the]  week, 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  dawning  into 
[the]  the  first  of  [the]  week,"  etc.  Alford 
— Greek  Gospels — acknowledges  the  im- 
portant fact,  but  attempts  to  make  Matthew 
accord  with  the  other  evangelists  by  '^sup- 
posing "  that  he  meant  something  different 
from  what  he  says.  These  are  Alf ords  words : 
"There  is  some  little  difficulty  here,  because  the 
end  of  the  Sabbath  (and  of  the  week)  teas  at  sunset 
tlie  night  before.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
Matthew  means  the  evening  of 'the  Sabbath,  thougk 
87tia>0D(jK£  is  used  of  the  day  beginning  at  sunset.* 
It  is  best  to  interpret  a  doubtful  expression  in  unison 
with  other  testimonies,  and  to  suppose  that  here  both 

*  Luke  23:  54,  and  note. 
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the  day  and  the  breaking  of  the  day,  are   taken  in 
their  natural,  not  in  their  Jewish  sense." 

On  Luke  23:  54,  Alford  says:* 

'"''  ^TtEcpQD&n^v  '  dreio  6>w,'a?irti;i«Y<?word,usedof 
the  conventional  (Jewish)  day  beginning  at  sunset. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  lighting  of  candles  in 
the  evening,  or  on  the  Sabbath.  Lightfoot  (in  loc,) 
has  shown  that  such  a  use  of  the  word  was  common 
among  the  Jews  who  called  the  evening  (the  begin- 
ning) of  a  day,  '  light.' " 

The  italics  in  the  above  are  Alford's.  His 
scholarshij)  is  far  better  than  his  effort  to 
make  Matthew's  account  harmonize  with  the 
rest  of  the  Eyangelists.  In  other  words,  his 
words  as  a  scholar,  forbid  his  siiijposition  as 
a  theologian.  There  is  nothing  ^^  doubtful  " 
in  the  meaning  of  Matt.  28:  1,  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  say  what  it  does  say. 

Thus  is  the  weight  of  past  and  present 
scholarship  thrown  in  favor  of  the  explana- 
tion here  given.  This  explanation  shows  that 
the  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  entombment,  and  of  the  resurrection 
agree  with  extreme  fidelity.  And  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists  agree  with  each 
other  when  the  fact  is  thus  recognized  that 
in  the  opening  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter, 
Matthew  speaks  of  the  first  visit  to  the  sep- 
*  Greek  Gospels,  p.  664. 
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ulchre  'Mate  in  the  Sabbath,"  to  which  visit 
the  other  evangelists  do  not  refer;  but  to  a 
second  visit  made  early  on  the  following 
morning.  Matthew's  account  of  the  first 
visit  evidently  closes  with  the  eighth  verse, 
and  in  the  ninth  he  passes  to  the  scenes  of 
the  next  morning.  Thus  the  following  con- 
clusions are  reached: 

Christ  ivas  crucified  and  entombed  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  weeh,  commonly  called 
Wed7iesday.  He  lay  in  the  grave  "  three 
days  and  three  nights,''  and  rose  "late  in  the 
8aht)ath"  at  an  hoiir  corresponding  ivith  the 
hour  of  his  entombment,  at  lohich  time  two 
of  the  tuomen  '^  came  to  see  the  sepulchre." 

There  are  certain  circumstantial  evidences 
which  corroborate  these  conclusions: 

1.  Since  Christ  gave  the  length  of  time  he 
should  lie  in  the  grave  as  a  sign  of  his  Mes- 
siah-ship, any  failure  in  the  fulfillment  of 
that  sign  would  have  been  noted  and  pub- 
lished by  his  enemies.  The  fact  that  no  such 
charge  has  ever  been  made,  and  only  the 
puerile  story  of  the  stealing  of  the  body  in- 
vented, is  evidence  that  the  prophecy  was 
exactly  fulfilled. 

2.  On  the  day  following  the  crucifixion  the 
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Jews  went  to  Pilate,  besought  a  guard  for  the 
tomb  for  three  days,  and  attended  to  the 
setting  of  it.  This  they  would  probably  not 
have  done  on  the  weekly  Sabbath;  but  they 
would  not  shrink  from  doing  it  on  the  Pass- 
over Sabbath  which  they  observed  less  strict- 
ly than  the  weekly  Sabbath. 

3.  The  guard  was  evidently  set  to  cover  a 
time  three  days  from  the  entombment.  Un- 
til that  time  expijed  not  even  the  disciples, 
much  less  two  lone  women,  would  attempt 
to  reach  the  tomb  to  look  after  the  body. 
Hence  the  women  spoken  of  in  Matthew 
twenty-eighth,  came  to  the  tomb  with  the  evi- 
dent design  of  being  j^resent  the  moment  the 
guard  should  be  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  popular  theory 
be  correct,  Christ  was  laid  in  the  grave  late 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  guard  was 
set  on  the  seventh  day,  and  on  that  same  day, 
scarcely  twenty-four  hours  after  the  entomb- 
ment the  women  are  found  at  the  sepulchre, 
and  Christ  is  risen.  Such  conclusions  con- 
tradict the  plain  statements  of  the  Word, 
and  are  out  of  accord  with  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case.  A  circumstantial 
**  objection "    to  the   explanation   here  giv- 
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en  is  made  on  the  claim  that  the  two 
women  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a  second 
visit  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  reverse  is  the  most  natural  con- 
clusion. A  second  visit  seems  necessary  to 
confirm  the  hopes  which  the  strange  scenes  of 
the  previous  evening  had  awakened.  Hence 
their  eagerness;  and  taking  other  witnesses, 
they  hasten  "  while  it  was  yet  dark  "  to  come 
again  to  the  sacred  spot,  to  see  if  indeed  their 
Lord  had  risen.  This  is  farther  confirmed 
by  the  fact  already  indicated,  that  the  eighth 
verse  of  Matthew  twenty-eighth  seems  to 
close  the  account  of  the  first  visit;  while 
from  the  ninth  verse  to  the  close  of  the 
chapter  we  have  in  four  separate  paragaphs, 
the  whole  'history  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  next  morning  and  of  the  entire  time  up 
to  the  Ascension  of  Christ  crowded  into 
eleven  verses.  Thus  a  second  visit  is  rather 
a  confirmation  of  the  position  above  taken, 
than  an  objection  to  it. 

An  indirect  objection  to  this  view  of  the 
time  of  the  resurrection  is  based  on  the 
scenes  connected  with  Christ's  appearance 
to  the  two  disciples,  on  the  w^ay  to  Emmaus, 
on   the  dav    after    his    resurrection.     It  is 
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claimed  that  Luke  24:  21,  indicates  the 
burial  on  Friday  and  the  resurrection  on 
Sunday.  Examining  this  chapter  we  find,* 
that  they  were  talking  of  ''  All  these  things 
which  had  happened."  In  the  21st  verse, 
the  disciples  answer  Christ: 

"And  besides  all  this  to-day  is  the  third  day  since 
these  things  were  done." 

Now  it  is  very  clear  that  a  conversation 
concerning  the  probable  resurrection  must 
have  included  a  discussion  of  the  important 
fact  that,  aft^T  all  else  had  occurred,  and 
Christ  was  buried,  that  a  guard  had  been 
set  to  prevent  his  resurrection.  That  was 
the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  his  death  and 
burial.  If  the  language  of  the  two  disciples 
in  Luke  24:  21,  be  taken  absolutely,  then 
according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given 
of  the  time  of  the  entombment  and  the  set- 
ting of  the  guard,  Friday  would  have  been 
the  first  day  "since"  the  placing  of  the 
guard,  for  the  guard  was  set  on  Thursday, 
and  Sunday  would  have  been  the  "third  day 
since  all  these  things  luqipened."  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Komisli  tradition  of  the 
burial  on   Friday,    and   the  placing  of    the 

*  14th  verse. 
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guard  on  the  Sabbath,  be  assumed,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  making  Sunday  more  than 
the  first  day  ^^  since"  these  things  were 
done. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  obvious 
meaning  of  Luke  24:  21,  is  this;  '*  The 
time  is  now  fully  up  since  the  final  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  a  resurrection,  and  this 
morning  the  women  reported  that  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  had  actually 
taken  place."  Nevertheless  we  are  very  will- 
ing, so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned, 
that  the  language  should  be  interpreted  with 
the  most  absolute  exactness;  which  being 
done,  our  explanation  of  the  time  of  the  en- 
tombment and  of  the  resurrection  is  the  only 
one  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  accord. 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  group  together  more 
completely  these  objections  to  the  popular 
notion  concerning  the  resurrection. 

1.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  Bible  any  state- 
ment that  Christ  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

2.  The  popular  claim  contradicts  the  plain 
words  of  Matthew  who  alone  gives  the  time 
when  the  resurrection  occurred. 

3.  The  claim  that   Christ  was   entombed 
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late  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  disagrees 
entirely  with  the  express  conditions  laid 
down  by  him  in  his  prophetic  words  con- 
cerning the  time  he  should  lie  in  the  grave; 
therefore : 

4.  If  the  popular  theory  be  correct,  Christ's 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  and,  by  his  own 
words,  he  is  proven  to  have  been  an  impostor. 
All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
burial  and  resurrection  must  also  be  tortured 
into  unnatural  relations  and  forced  harmony. 
We  can  therefore  only  repeat  the  conclusion 
that  Christ  did  not  rise  on  the  first  day  of  the 
loeeh.  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  assumptions 
in  favor  of  a  change  of  the  Sabbath  based 
upon  the  resurrection  are  swept  away. 


(CHAPTER  VI. 

Christ's  Example   Concerning 
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UNDAY. 


The  remaining  effort  at  argument  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  claim  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  authorized  a  change  of  the  day,  by 
their  example  in  observing  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  It  is  hence  necessary  to  examine  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  in  favor  of  such 
observance,  in  their  order  and  with  their  con- 
texts. 

The  first  passage  is  found  in  John  20:  19- 
23.  All  our  readers  have  the  ^'common  ver- 
sion," and  many  of  them  have  others,  and 
the  original  from  which  to  make  their  own. 
To  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  text 
we  present  the  corrected  translation  as  given 
in  Lange's  Commentary,  and  also  the  "  Crit- 
ically Emphasized  Translation  "  of  Joseph 
B.  Rotherham.  (Bagster,  London,  1878.) 
These  are  as  follows: 

' '  When,  therefore,  it  was  evening  on  that  day,  the 
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first  of  the  week,  and  the  doors  had  l)een  shut,  or, 
the  doors  being  shut,  wlierc  the  disciples  were;  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  he  unto  you.  And  hav- 
ing said  tliis,  he  showed  unto  them  both  his  hands 
and  liis  side.  The  disciples  therefore  were  glad 
when  they  saw  the  Lord.  Then  he  said  to  them 
again,  Peace  fe  unto  you.  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Re- 
ceive Holy  Spirit.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
have  been  remitted;  and  whosesoever  ye  retain,  the}' 
have  been  retained."* 

In  the  followiiig,  the  itahc  type  indicates 
the  Greek  emphasis,  and  not  '^supplied 
words,"  as  in  the  ordinary  version;  the  brack- 
ets denote  snp23hed  words: 

"  It  being  late,  therefore,  on  that  da}' — the  first  of 
[the]  week — and  the  doors  having  been  fastened 
where ^the  disciples  were,  by  reason  of  the  fear  of  the 
Jews,  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  says 
to  them.  Peace  to  you!  and  thus  saying,  he  pointed 
out  both  [his]  hands  and  [his]  side  to  them.  The 
disciples,  therefore,  rejoiced,  seeing  the  Lord!  He 
said  to  them  again,  therefore,  Peace  to  you!  Ac- 
cording as  the  Father  has  sent  me  forth,  I  also  send 
yon.  And  this  saying  he  breathed  strongl}^  and  says 
to  them,  Receive  ye  Holy  Spirit!  Whosesoever  sins 
ye  may  remit,  they  have  been   remitted  to    them; 

*  Lange. 
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whosesoever  ye  may  be  retaining,  they  have  been  re- 
tained."* 

Sucli  is  the  brief  history  of  the  appearing 
of  Christ  to  his  disciples  on  the  evening  after 
the  day  on  which  his  resurrection  had  be- 
come known.  It  is  claimed  that  this  was  a 
meeting  of  the  disciples  to  commemorate, 
sabbatically,  the  resurrection.  Observe,  first 
that  no  such  thing  is  either  said  or  implied 
in  the  text.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  this  was  a  secret  assembly  "for 
fear  of  the  Jews."  But  let  us  look  more 
fully  into  the  doings  of  that  day.  From 
Luke  (24th  chapter)  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  women  told  the  circumstances  of  the 
morning  to  the  eleven  disciples  "  their  words 
seemed  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them 
not." 

In  the  same  chapter  it  is  related  that  two 
of  the  disciples  journeyed  to  Emmaus,  seven 
and  one-half  miles,  during  that  day.  Christ 
joined  them  on  the  journey,  and  at  supper 
revealed  himself  to  them.  They,  wondering 
and  rejoicing,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It 
must  have  been  late  in  the  evening   when 

*  Rotherham. 
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they  arrived.  While  they  rehited  their  story 
to  the  other  disciples,  Christ  came  into  the 
assembly.  Even  then  they  would  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  he  until  he  had  eaten  in 
their  presence,  and  explained  his  former 
words  concerning  himself.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  his  resurrection 
until  late  in  the  evening.  They  could  not 
have  been  together  to  celebrate  an  event  in 
which  they  did  not  believe.  It  was  to  cure 
this  unbelief,  to  prove  his  resurrection  and 
not  to  celebrate  it,  that  Christ  came.  The 
hatred  which  raged  against  the  disciples 
necessitated  that  they  should  secrete  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
evening  in  question  they  were  thus  assembled, 
in  despondency,  sorrow,  and  doubt.  Had 
this  meeting  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  so  radical  a  change  in  a  practice 
so  widely  affecting  Christian  life,  and  based 
upon  a  fact  not  until  then  believed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  no  mention  would 
be  made  of  the  fact  by  the  risen  Savior  who 
alone  had  power  to  make  a  chang^e  if  one 
were  possible.  His  silence  disproves  the 
claim.  It  is  an  important  fact  also  that  the 
best    Commentators,    like    Alford,    Meyer, 
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Scliaff,  Liinge,  and  Ellicott,  make  no  effort 
to  draw  from  this  passage  any  support  what- 
ever for  Sunday  observance.  It  is  only  when 
men  are  anxious  to  find  a  Scriptural  warrant 
for  observing  Sunday,  that,  as  Polemists,  and 
not  as  Commentators,  they  attempt  to  put 
into  this  record  what  neither  Christ  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit,  guiding  John,  put  into  it.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  make  the  passage  support 
Sunday-keeping,  has  to  assume  that  the 
Spirit  left  the  account  imperfect,  and  that 
men  have  a  right  to  complete  it  by  reading 
*' between  the  lines,"  what  is  not  written. 
This  fact  has  a  still  more  important  bearing 
on  the  whole  question,  since  this  first  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  resurrec- 
tion was  the  natural  and  obvious  time  for 
him  to  add,  ^^And  henceforth  you  are  to 
observe  the  day  just  passed,  in  honor  of  my 
resurrection,  and  as  the  Sabbath  in  place  of 
the  day  before,  which  you  and  I  have  hitherto 
observed."  Such  words  from  Christ  would 
have  put  the  question  at  rest.  That  he  said 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  proof  that  he  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind.  And  more:  No  writer 
in  the  New  Testament  refers  to  this  meeting 
as  the  beginning  of  Sunday  observance,    or 
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as  authority  foi-J  it.  The  whole  claim  was 
an  after  thought,  comparatively  modern,  to 
support  a  practice,  introduced  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

The  second  passage  which  is  claimed  in 
support  of  Sunday  observance,  is  from  the 
same  chapter  of  John  (20:  26).  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  is  more  indefinite  than  the  one  just 
considered: 

"And  after  eight  days,  again  his  disciples  were 
within,  and  Thomas  with  them,  Jesus  came,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  stood^in  the  midst,  and  said, 
Peace  be  unto  you." 

It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  next  first 
day,  on  the  ground  that  "  Sunday  and  Sun- 
day make  eight,"  and  that  the  meeting  was 
again  in  honor  of  the  resurrection.  But  the 
account  does  not  state  that  it  was  upon  the 
eighth  day,  but  "after  eight  days."  Now 
the  English  after  the  Latin  'post,  and  the 
Greek  meta,  are  among  the  most  positive 
words  in  these  languages;  and  if  the  time 
spoken  of  was  exact,  then  it  must  have  been 
upon  the  ninth  day  at  least.  If  the  expres- 
sion is  indefinite,  in  the  sense  of  the  English 
expression  ** about  eight  days  after,"  then 
the  case  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  argu- 
(6) 
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ment.  Admitting  that  it  was  the  next  first 
day,  there  is  no  implication  of  any  sabbatic 
character  connected  with  the  meeting.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  case  being  this :  Thomas 
being  absent  from  the  former  meeting  would 
not  believe  that  Christ  had  risen.  At  this 
meeting  of  Christ  with  them  Thomas  is  pres- 
ent, and  is  convinced.  The  fact  that  Christ 
instructed  them,  proves  nothing  sabbatic,  or 
celebrative,  for  his  next  meeting  (see  next 
chapter,)  was  upon  a  day  when  they  were 
fishing,  and  he  then  instructed  them  more 
fully  than  at  any  time  before. 

These  two  passages  constitute  the  entire 
array  of  proof  so  called  that  Christ  honored 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  taught  its  ob- 
servance. And  yet  many  polemists,  writing 
in  favor  of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  refer 
to  these  as  though  they  were  two  among 
many  which  might  be  quoted  if  necessary. 
If  Christ  taught  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
or  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  we  are  anxious 
to  know  it,  and  to  act  accordingly.  But 
something  more  than  these  two  passages,  and 
the  inferences  which  are  put  into  them, — not 
4r awn  fr 0711  them — is  necessary  to  form  any 
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foundation  for  setting  aside  a  plain  command 
of  the  Decalogue. 

TESTIMONY  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  is  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Neverthetess  two 
passages  are  cited  from  the  book,  in  support 
of  Sunday  observance.  The  first  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come, 
they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place." 

Surely  no  one  looking  for  plain  proof  for 
the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  apostolic  ex- 
ample, would  think  of  finding  it  in  this  text. 
Nothing  appears  in  the  text  or  the  contexts 
to  indicate  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  occur- 
rences described,  happened,  or  to  show  that 
it  has  even  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
Sabbath  question.  Something  must  be  read 
into  the  text,  in  order  to  make  any  mention 
of  the  question  before  us.  How  is  this  done  ? 
The  claim  runs  after  this  manner:  "The 
Pentecost  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
God  poured  out  his  spirit  miraculously  on 
that  day,  thus  sanctifying  it,  or,  at  lea^t  show- 
mg  it  an  especial  favor."  Let  us  see  wheth- 
er the  major  premise  of  this  proposition  is 
true,  viz:  that  the   Pentecost  fell  on  First 
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day.  It  was  a  yearly  feast,  falling  on  the 
fiftieth  day  reckoning  from  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Passover.  Thus  reckoning  this  Pen- 
tecost would  have  fallen  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  if  the  Savior  had  been  crucified  on 
the  sixth  day,  and  the  Passover  been  held,  as 
is  claimed,  on  the  seventh.  We  have  already 
shown  that  such  was  not  the  case;  hence  the 
premise  is  incorrect  in  point   of   fact. 

We  are  by  no  means  alone  in  the  idea  that 
this  Pentecost  did  not  fall  on  Sunday.  No 
one  can  conclude  that  it  did  fall  on;Sunday  ex- 
cept by  assuming  that  Christ  was  crucified 
on  Friday,  and  that  that  Friday  was  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  This 
is  a  disputed  point,  and  one  which  can  not 
be  settled  by  the  Gospel  accounts.  Dr.  Schaff 
acknowledges  that  with  reference  to  the 
question  whether  this  Pentecost  fell  on  the 
Sabbath  or  on  the  Sunday,  '^  Opinions  are 
much  divided,  and  the  arguments  almost 
equally  balanced."  He,  in  common  with 
Wiesler,  fixes  it  uj^on  the  Sabbath,  and  not 
on  Sunday.  (History,  Christian  Church,  vol. 
i,  p.  243, — 1882.)  Any  one  reading  the 
opinions  of  the  various  writers  on  the  day  of 
Christ's  death,  and  the  consequent  day  of 
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the  Pentecost  referred  to  in  Acts  second,  will 
see  how  hopeless  is  the  confusion  to  which 
men  rush  who  are  obliged  to  assume  impor- 
tant points,  as  for  instance,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  even  the  year  in  which  Christ 
died.  The  explanation  w^hich  we  have  given 
of  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  length 
of  time  Christ  should  lie  in  the  grave,  both 
of  which  are  fixed  by  Matthew  (28:  1  and 
12:  40)  makes  complete  harmony  between 
Christ's  prophetic  words,  and  their  fulfill- 
ment. It  also  gives  a  complete  "  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,"  without  assuming  anything 
which  is  not  absolutely  stated,  in  the  Gospels 
except  that  there  were  two  visits  to  the  sep- 
ulchre. The  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
early  church  which  were  developed,  in  post- 
apostolic  times,  are  of  no  value,  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  Inspired  Records.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  Pentecost  of  Acts  2:1, 
did  not  fall  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
but  rather  upon  the  sixth  or  the  seventh. 

But  had  it  fallen  upon  the  first  day, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  demonstration  of 
God's  spirit  which  had  reference  to  the  day 
of  the  week.  It  was  the  Pentecost  which 
they  met  to  celebrate,  and  while  thus  cele- 
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brating,  the  miraculous  out-pouring  came. 
The  reason  for  choosing  the  Pentecost  as  the 
time  at  which  to  manifest  thus  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  devout  men  from  every  land  were 
there,  and  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  would  carry  that  truth  far  and 
wide  as  they  returned  home.  There  is  an- 
other significant  fact  which  alone  would  over- 
throw the  popular  claim.  The  writer  of  the 
passage  says  nothing  concerning  the  day  of 
the  week.  Had  it  been  the  first  day,  just 
adopted  by  the  Apostles  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  so  marked 
an  occurrence  in  its  favor  would  have  been 
passed  in  utter  silence.  This  closes  the 
proof  ( ?)  which  is  offered  to  show  that  Christ 
by  example  or  precept,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
special  sanction,  taught  or  in  any  way  author- 
ized the  change  of  the  Sabbath. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Example  of  the  ^postles. 

The  history  of  the  doings  and  teachings  of 
the  Apostles  is  equally  devoid  of  any  proof 
in  favor  of  the  popular  theory.  The  book 
of  Acts  covers  at  least  thirty  years  of  time 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
very  period  during  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  change  was  going  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Two  stub- 
born facts  oppose  this  claim. 

1.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  proof 
of  his  Messiah-ship,  is  a  prominent  theme  in 
the  sermons  which  the  Apostles  preached 
during  this  period.  This  was  especially 
marked  in  the  sermon  of  Peter  at  Pentecost, 
and  many  times  thereafter. 

Such  preaching  could  not  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
based  upon  the  resurrection,  if  the  change 
had  then  been  going  on.  This  fact  is  the 
more  significant  since  Luke  the  writer  of  the 
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book  of  Acts  is  especially  careful  to  notice 
any  compliance  with  existing  customs.  No- 
tice the  following  passages  from  his  Gospel: 
"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  office, 
his  lot  was  to  burn  incense.  "*  ' '  And  when  the 
parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus  to  do  for  him  after 
the  custom  of  the  law."f  "  And  he  came  to  Nazareth, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  as  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  "|  "And  he  came  out  and  went,  as  he  was 
wont,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  "|| 

In  the  book  of  Acts,  he  says: 

"And  on  the  Sabbath,  we  went  out  of  the  city  by 
the  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."§ 
"  They  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews;  and  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in 
unto  them."^ 

These  passages  show  that  it  was  character- 
istic of  Luke  to  notice  compliance  with  exist- 
ing customs,  even  when  no  especial  interest 
was  attached  to  the  fact.  How,  then,  can 
we  suppose  that  a  compliance  with  a  new  cus- 

*  i:  9. 
f  2:  27. 
U:  16. 
II  22:  3S. 
§  16:  3- 
t  17:1,  2. 
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torn,  SO  important,  and  so  full  of  interest  to 
the  narrative,  would  be  by  liim  passed  over 
in  silence. 

The  single  passage  in  which  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  in  the 
twentieth  chapter,  sixth  and  seventh  verses. 
It  is  as  follows : 

' '  But  we  sailed  away  from  Philippi  after  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  and  came  unto  tliem  to  Troas, 
in  five  days,  where  we  abode  seven  days," 

"And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  having 
come  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  discoursed  to 
them,  (being  about  to  depart  on  the  morrow,)  and 
continued  the  discourse  until  midnight,'  etc.* 

It  is  claimed  that  this  passage  indicates  a 
well  understood  custom  of  sabbatizing  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  But  there  are  the 
same  difficulties  here  as  in  the  cases  before 
examined.  We  have  seen  that  Luke  is  a 
careful  writer,  and  seldom  fails  to  speak  of 
established  customs.  The  account  in  this 
place  is  a  minute  one.  In  the  third  verse, 
and  those  following  it,  we  are  told  how  Paul 
dwelt  three  months  in  Greece,  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  where  they  were  from,  who 

*  We  have  given  "We"  instead  of  "disciples," 
in  the  seventh  verse  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
best  Greek  copies. 
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came  with  him  on  the  voyage  toward  Troas, 
certain  of  whom  went  before,  while  Paul  and 
others  of  the  party,  Luke  included,  remained 
at  Philippi   until  after  the  days  of  unleav- 
ened bread  and  then  set  out  for  Troas  where 
they  arrived  after  five  days'  journey  and  re- 
mained seven  days.     The  evening  before  they 
set  out  for  Assos,   the  inhabitants  came  in; 
and  so  follows  the  minute  account  of  the 
meeting    and   its   attendant   circumstances. 
Now  could  a  writer  so  minute  in  unimportant 
matters,  pass  over  in  silence   the  fact   that 
they  there  celebrated  the  new  institution  of 
the  resurrection  day,  had  such  been  the  case; 
especially  when  the  day  itself  was  mentioned? 
This  is  the  more  wonderful  since  he  nowhere 
else  even  mentions  the  first  day  of  the  week 
in  any  manner  whatever.      This  passage  re- 
fers only  to  the  evening  after  the  day.      If 
the  day  was  observed  by  them  as  a  Sabbath 
there  must  have  been  religious  services  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  these  would  naturally  be 
more  prominent  than  the   evening   service; 
why  then  should  so  careful  and  exact  a  writer 
pass  over  the  more  important  features  of  the 
case  in  silence,  and  leave  the  less  important 
features  with  only  a  vague  reference.      Such 
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a  claim  does  great  injustice  to  the  scholarship 
of  Luke,  saying  nothing  of  his  inspiration. 

All  this  is  upon  the  popular  supposition 
that  the  meeting  was  held  on  what  is  now 
called  Sunday  evening,  and  that  the  break- 
ing of  bread  was  a  ''  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  There  are  strong  reasons  for  re- 
jecting both  these  interpretations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  method  of  reckoning  time, 
which  is  everywhere  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  all  of  whom  were  Jews,  this  meet- 
ing must  have  been  on  the  evening  after  the 
Sabbath,  on  what  is  now  called  ^SSaturday  " 
evening,  and  hence  Paul  and  his  companions 
traveled  all  the  next  day.  If  to  avoid  this 
dilemma,  the  Roman  reckoning  be  sujyj^osed, 
then  the  main  item  of  the  meeting,  viz :  the 
"Breaking  of  bread,"  took  place  after  mid- 
night, and  hence  on  the  second  day  of  the 
week.  Either  horn  of  this  dilemma  destroys 
whatever  of  inferential  evidence  this  passage 
might^otherwise  be  supposed  to  afford. 

The  time  when  this  meeting  was  held  is 
given  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  as  follows: 

"The  labors  of  the  early  days  of  the  week  that 
was  spent  at  Troas,  are  not  related  to  us:  but  con- 
cerning the  last  day  we  have  a  narrative  which  enters 
into  details  with  all   the   minuteness  of  one  of  the 
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Gospel  histories.  It  was  the  evening  which  succeed- 
ed the  Jewish  Sabbath.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
vessel  was  about  to  sail."* 

The  phrase,  KXaaai  aprov,  which  is 
translated,  ^^to  break  bread"  is  repeatedly 
used  to  designate  the  eating  of  a  common 
meal.  It  is  thus  used  in  Acts  2:  46,  where 
the  forty-fifth  and  forty-seventh  verses  show 
that  these  were  but  ordinary  meals.  So  also 
in  Acts  27:  37,  the  same  terms  denote  the 
common  meal  of  a  company  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  So  far  as  the  language  or 
the  circumstances  decide,  it  may  have  been 
a  common  meal  or  a  love  feast,  or  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  either  case  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  to  affect  the  day.  The  farewell 
meeting  is  sufiicient  ground  for  all  that  oc- 
curred, and  the  miraculous  restoration  of  the 
young  man,  together  with  the  farewell  meet- 
ing, give  abundant  reason  for  placing  the 
incident  on  record.  "We  have  therefore  no 
hesitancy  in  adopting  the  conclusion  that 
the  meeting  spoken  of  in  Acts  twentieth  and 
seventh,  was  an  informal  gathering  of  Paul 
and  his  traveling  companions,  with  more   or 

*  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  chap.  20. 
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less  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Troas,  on  the  even- 
ing after  the  Sabbath.  And  hence  that  Paul 
and  his  party  traveled  all  day  on  the  follow- 
ing first  day  of  the  week. 

Ellicott  supports  this  view,  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"  It  seems  probable  that  in  churches  which  were  so 
largely  organized  on  the  frame  w^ork  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  contained  so  many  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes who  had  been  familiar  with  its  usages,  the 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  would  still  be  kept,  and 
that  as  the  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset,  the  first  day  of 
the  week  would  begin  at  sunset  on  what  was  then  or 
soon  afterwards  known  as  Saturday.  In  this  case 
the  meeting  of  which  we  read  would  be  held  on 
what  we  should  call  the  Saturday  evening  and  the 
feast  would  present  some  analogies  to  the  prevalent 
Jewish  custom  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  at 
that  time  in  honor  of  the  departing  Sabbath. 
'  Ready  to  depart  on  the  marrow.'  It  may  perhaps 
seem  strange  to  some,  taking  the  view  maintained 
in  the  previous  note,  that  the  apostle  and  his  com- 
panions should  thus  purpose  to  travel  on  a  day  to' 
which  we  have  transferred  so  many  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered (i)  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  St.  Paul 
thought  of  them  as  so  transferred,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  (Gal.  4:  10;  Col.  2:  16,)  and  (2)  that  the 
ship  in  which  his  friends  had  taken  their  passage  was 
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not  likely  to  alter  its  day  of  starting  to  meet  their 
scruples  even  had  these  scruples  existed."  * 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  of  this  service  as  follows, 
after  showing  how  fully  the  customs  of  the 
earlier  churches  grew  out  of  the  synagogue, 
both  as  regards  forms  and  times  of  service : 

' '  It  was  a  Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with 
a  feast,  in  which  they  did  honor  to  it  as  to  a  parting 
king.  The  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup 
of  wine  over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been 
spoken,  was  handed  around.  It  is  obvious  that,  so 
long  as  the  apostles  and  their  followers  continued  to 
use  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  i.  e. ,  so  long  as 
they  fraternized  with  their  brethren  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time  with 
their  deiTtvov  on  \he  first  day  of  the  week."  f 

In  conclusion  we  ask  the  reader  to  contrast 
this  one  meager  and  indefinite  reference  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  in  all  the  history  of 
the  doings  of  the  Apostles  for  thirty  years 
after  Christ,  with  the  repeated  recognition 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  to 
decide  in  the  light  of  the  inspired  Word, 
what  the  example  of  the  Apostles  was  con- 
cerning the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday. 

*  Ck)mmentary,  vol.  2,  p.  138. 

t  Bible  Dictionary,  Art.  Synagogue. 
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THE    EPISTLES. 

Turning  to  the  epistles  the  reader  will  find 
the  same  almost  absolute  silence  concerning 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  In  all  the  New 
Testament  epistles  there  is  but  one  reference 
to  it,  and  this  does  not  refer  to  it  as  the  Sab- 
bath, or  as  commemorative  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  as  in  any  way  holy  or  sacred.  Had 
the  change  been  going  on,  had  the  first  day 
been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  con- 
verts, and  demands  made  for  its  observance, 
much  instruction  would  have  been  requisite 
to  bring  them — especially  the  Hebrews,  to 
obedience.  It  is  against  all  logic  and  all  ex- 
perience to  think  that  such  a  change  could 
have  been  made  during  such  times  and  noth- 
ing be  said  concerning  it.  Here  is  the  lone 
passage : 

' '  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  Saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  do 
ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  * 

This  is  claimed  by  some  as  an  order  for  a 
public  collection,  and  hence  indicative  of  a 
public  meeting  on  that  day.      The  claim  is 

*  I  Cor.  i6:  i,  2. 
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only  a  far-fetched  inference,  and  is  shown  to 
be  unfounded  by  the  expression,  'Hay  by 
him  in  store."  The  text  contains  no  such 
inference.  It  is  the  work  of  the  theologian 
to  put  such  an  interpretation  onto  the  pas- 
sage, and  not  the  work  of  the  scholar  to  draw 
it  from  the  passage.  In  support  of  this  are 
the  following  facts: 

The  English  rendering,  ^Het  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,"  clearly  indicates  a 
personal  work  on  the  part  of  each  man  by 
himself.  The  Greek  is  equally  plain,  and,  if 
possible,  stronger.     It  is  as  follows: 

Kara  jj.iav  ffaP/3drcov  enaaroa  vjx^v 
Trap  iavrcp  ridarGo,  dr/ffavpiQoov  o,  ri  av 
evodc^rat. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  sentence 
which  would  express  the  idea  of  personal  ac- 
tion by  one's  self,  more  exactly.  It  is  liter- 
ally, "  each  one  of  you,  by  himself,  lay  away, 
treasuring  up."     The  Latin  is: 

"Per  unam  Sabbatorum  unusquisqe  vestrum  apud 
se  reponat  recondens,  quod  bene  successerit,"  etc 

Literally,  ^^Each  one  of  you  at  his  own 
house  lay  up,  putting  away,"  etc. 

Tyndale  says:  *'Let  every  one  off  you  put 
a  syde  at  home  and  laye  ujDpe." 
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The  Syrific  Peshito,  reads  as  follows:  "  Let 
every  one  of  you  lay  aside  and  preserve  at 
home." 

To  this  the  following  may  be  added: 
Three  French  versions  read,  "  At  his  own  Jwuse  at 
home."  Luther,  "  By  himself  at  home."  The  Dutch 
version  the  same.  The  Italian  version,  "  In  his  own 
presence  at  home."  The  Spanish,  "  In  his oicn house." 
Portuguese,  "  With  himself."  Swedish,  ''  Near  him- 
self." The  Douay  Bible,  "Let  every  one  of  you  put 
apart  with  himself."  Beza,  ''At  home."  Rother- 
ham,  "  Xt'^  each  one  of  you  puthy  itself,  treasuring 
up,"  etc. 

Meyer  says  nap  iavrd)  rider  go  can  not 
refer  to  the  laying  down  of  money  in  the 
assembly.  His  translation  is:  "  Let  Mm  lay 
up  in  store  at  home  ivhatever  he  succeeds  in, 
i.  e.,  if  he  has  success  in  anything,  let  him 
lay  it  up,  i.  e.,  tuhat  he  has  gained  thereby , 
in  order  that  gatherings  be  not  made  when  I 
shall  come."     (On  Cor.  Vol.  2,  p.  111.) 

By  such  an  array  of  scholarship  the  vague 
inference  on  which  the  common  notion  rests, 
is  at  once  dispelled.  The  direction  given  by 
Paul  is  that  each  man  should  begin  the  work 
of  the  week  by  putting  aside  what  he  was 
able  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  in  or- 
der that  each  having  thus  decided  what  he 
(7) 
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could  do,  there  need  be  no  delay  about  the 
matter  when  Paul  should  arrive;  and  this 
order  was  only  temporary,  and  for  a  specific 
purpose.  More  than  this,  it  was  only  five 
years  before  that  Paul  organized  the  Corin- 
thian church  while  he  was  observing  the  Sab- 
bath. Thus  does  this  passage  prove  too  weak 
to  bear  up  even  an  inference  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  attending  to  gifts  for 
the  poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
directly  in  the  line  of  the  customs  of  the  syn- 
agogue.    Witness  the  following: 

"The  alms  for  the  support  of  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  were  put  into  the 
alms  chest  before  prayers;  and  on  Sabbath  evenings 
what  had  been  collected,  was  apportioned  to  the 
poor  for  the  entire  week.  Sometimes  after  the  usual 
collection  in  the  synagogue,  there  was  an  extraordin- 
ary one  made  by  the  Chazzan,  (Deacon)  for  some 
particular  purpose.  ...  As  this  was  usually  done 
on  the  Sabbath-day  (when  the  Jews  do  not  handle 
money),  each  person  by  word  of  mouth  bound  him- 
self to  the  minister  of  the  synagogue  for  a  certain 
sum  which  he  paid  the  following  week. 

' '  We  may  trace  the  following  points  of  agremeent 
between  the  church  and  the  synagogue,  as  to  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  alms.     In  the  synagogue 
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alms  were  collected  for  a  two-fold  purpose;  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  congregation,  and  for  the  poor 
brethren  in  Judea.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in 
the  early  Christian  church.  In  the  synagogue  the 
alms  though  set  apart  on  the  Sabbath  were  not  paid 
until  the  first  day  of  the  week, 

"  This  superstitious  custom  of  not  handling  money 
on  the  Ssbbath  is  very  ancient;  thus  Philo  praises  the 
Emperor  Augustus  because  in  his  anxiety  that  the 
Jews  should  be  partakers  of  his  bounty,  he  ordered^ 
that  if  the  day  of  distribution  happened  to  be  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath, it  should  be  best  owed  on  the  follow- 
ing day."  J 

The  above  shows  that  Paul  ordered  the 
Corinthians  to  do  what  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do  in  the  case  of  ''special  col- 
lections/' varying  his  order  in  only  one  par- 
ticular, viz.,  that  instead  of  paying  it  into 
the  treasury  of  the  synagogue  on  the  first 
dad  of  the  week,  they  were  to  lay  it  up  af 
home  until  such  time  as  he  might  arrive. 

The  attendant  circumstances  all  strengthen 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  in  keeping  with 
the   synagogue   practices.     Paul   wrote  this 


t  The  synagogue  and  the  church  condensed  from 
the  Latin  of  Vitringa,  by  Joshua  L.  Bernard,  Lon- 
don, 1842,  pp.  76,  166,  175. 
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first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  Spring 
of  57  A.  D.* 

He  planted  the  church  at   Corinth   in  53, 
A.  D.t 

Like  all  the  earlier  churches,  it  sprang  up 
in  and  around  the  synagogue,  and  among 
Jews  and  Jewish  Proselytes — Acts  18:  1-11; 
Paul  keeping  the  Sabbath  meanwhile,  and  in 
all  his  stay  of  eighteen  months  never  utter- 
ing a  word  about  the  obsoleteness  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  of  the  new  institution  of  Sunday. 
Moreover,  the  advocates  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance all  claim  that  the  change  was  a  matter 
of  slow  growth,  lest  prejudices  might  be 
aroused.  It  is  therefore  wholly  illogical  to 
believe  that  loitliin  tioo  years  and  one-half 
from  the  time  Paul  left  Corinth  after  the 
establishing  of  the  church,  so  great  a  change 
had  taken  place,  so  adverse  to  the  practice 
of  the  apostle  while  there,  and  amid  the  start- 
ling silence  which  kept  Paul  from  speaking, 
and  Lake  from  writing  any  word  concerning 
Sunday.  The  only  natural  exegesis  of  the 
passage,  in  the  light  of  the  surrounding  facts 
is,  that  the  order  to   lay  aside  at   home  this 

*Scliaff  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  1,  p.  759,  Rev.  Ed. 
f  Fisher,  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  579. 
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special  contribution,  was  the  slight  modifi- 
cation of  a  synagogue  custom,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances made  necessary. 

^^THE    lord's    day." 

One  more  passage  remains  to  complete  the 
survey  of  proof  claimed  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment— Rev.  1:  10 — "1  was  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day."  The  claim  is  made  that 
the  "Lord's  day"  refers  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  wliicli  presupposes  that  the  day 
was  then  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  or  at  least 
as  a  day  of  religious  meeting.  The  only  evi- 
dence offered,  is  the  presumption  that  it  was 
thus  used  then,  because  it  is  met  with  (for 
the  first  time)  in  the  writings  of  one  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  about  170  A.  D.,  and  that 
it  afterward  came  to  be  used  to  designate  the 
first  day.  But  the  fact  that  John  uses  the 
term  nowhere  else  in  all  his  writings,  and 
that  he  uses  it  here  in  only  an  incidental 
manner,  and  that  the  writings  of  theFatliers 
down  to  the  year  170,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral fragments,  make  no  mention  of  it, 
proves  conclusively,  that  in  whatever  sense 
John  used  the  term,  he  did  not  apply  it  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  when  the  use  of  the  term 
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became  somewhat  general,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  no  writer  attributes  its 
use  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  in  the 
Kevelation.  And  as  the  Eevelation  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon,  late,  there  is  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  term  was  interpolated 
after  its  use  had  become  more  or  less  general, 
from  other  causes.  This  idea  is  strongly 
sup23orted  by  the  date  of  the  book,  which 
modern  scholarship  places  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  date  of  John's  Gospel. 
Accepting  this  modern  date,  68  to  70  A. 
D.,  hefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,* 
we  have  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
elapsing,  durmg  which  time  it  is  assumed 
that  Sunday  observance  as  the  *^  Lord's  day" 
was  making  rapid  strides,  and  yet  in  his 
latest  writings  John  uses  only  the  term  first 
day  of  the  week,  for  Sunday,  and  uses  that 
only  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  announcing  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Every  law  of  internal  evidence 
forbids  the  conclusion  that  he  used  the  term 
''  Lord's-day,"  as  referring  to  Sunday  in  the 
earlier  writing,  before  even  the  temple  and  its 

*  See  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  by  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Fisher,  p.  534,  seq. 
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service  liad  passed  away,  and  does  not  use  it  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  when  the  term  and 
the  day,  as  is  chiimed  had  grown  to  be  common 
and  universal.  The  same  argument  holds  good 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  completed  62  or  63  A. 
D.,  and  including  much  history  which  de- 
mands some  record  concerning  the  day,  and 
the  terms  by  which  it  was  known,  if  the  pop- 
ular notion  be  correct,  and  yet  this  history 
mentions  the  day  but  once,  and  that  only  as 
the  "  first  day  of  the  week." 
Whatever  the  phrase  may  mean,  there  is  not 
in  it,  or  its  contexts,  any  definite  evidence 
that  it  refers  to  any  day  of  the  week.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  the  passages  referred  to  in 
favor  of  Sunday,  it  has  no  point  or  meaning 
until  what  it  seeks  to  prove,  is  first  assumed. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  elucidate  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  opening  clause  of  Rev.  1:  10, 
lest  we  multiply  words  without  wisdom,  as 
so  many  others  have  done.  We  do  suggest 
two  hypotheses. 

(a)  If  the  expression  means  any  day  of  the 
week,  it  means  the  seventh  day,  which  the 
Bible  declares  to  be  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 
This  idea  comports  well  with  the  Jewish 
character  of  the  Revelation. 
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(b)  The  expression  ^'On  the  Lord's-day," 
was  interpolated,  thus  corrupting  the  origi- 
nal text.  The  non-canonical  position  in 
which  the  Reyelation  was  held,  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  give  great  probability  to 
this  idea. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  sum  up  the  case 
as  regards  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  in  observing  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

Six  passages  are  quoted  in  favor  of  such 
observance.  Only  tJiree  of  these  passages 
mention  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  any 
manner.  Neither  of  them  speaks  of  it  as 
sabbatic,  or  as  commemorative  of  any  event, 
or  sacred,  or  to  be  regarded  above  other  days, 
and  it  is  only  by  vague  and  illogical  infer- 
ences that  either  of  them  is  made  to  produce 
a  shadow  of  proof  for  such  a  change.  .  Con- 
cerning the  other  three,  it  is  only  siipposed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  that 
they  in  some  way  refer  to  the  first  day.  To 
this  therefore,  does  the  ^^  argument  from  ex- 
ample "  come,  when  carefully  examined. 
The  New  Testament  never  speaks  of  or  hints 
at  a  change  of  the  Sabbath;    it  contains  no 
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notice  of  any  commemorative  or  sabbatic  ob- 
servance of  Sunday.  It  does  tell  of  the  re- 
peated and  continued  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Will 
the  reader  please  examine  the  Bible  to  see 
whether  these  things  are  so.  Sunday  observ- 
ance is  a  myth,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  theory  of  a  ^*  change  of  the 
Sabbath  by  divine  authority,"  had  its  birth 
with  English  Puritanism  less  than  three 
hundred  years  ago. 


APPEISTDIX  A. 

The  Origin  of  the  Week. 

When  did  the  week  originate?  This  is  an 
important  question,  both  as  a  fact  in  history, 
and  as  a  factor  in  the  Sabbath  question. 
The  origin  of  the  week  and  of  the  Sabbath 
which  closes  it,  and  is  its  standard  of  meas- 
ure, must  be  contemporaneous.  If  the  week 
antedates  Judaism,  and  existed  outside  the 
Hebrew  nation, the  Sabbath  is  thereby  shown 
to  be  universal  rather  than  "Jewish."  If  it 
antedates  Moses,  his  legislation  and  leader- 
ship, it  is  not  "  Mosaic."  If  the  week  which 
antedates  Moses  and  existed  among  the  na- 
tions which  flourished  before  the  Hebrews 
did,  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  week,  then  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  no  change  of  the  week  or  of  the  Sabbath 
when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  as  certain 
men  claim  who  are  more  visionary  than 
scholarly.  Thus  the  existence  of  a  prime- 
val and  universal  week,  identical  with  our 
own,  settles  at  least  three  phases  of  the  Sab- 
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bath  question,  without  ai:>peal  to  the  Bible. 
We  give  below  the  results  of  tlie  latest  re- 
search on  this  point,  and  base  certain  con- 
clusions thereon: 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYlilA. 
"The  science  of  Assyria,  like  most  things  else, 
was  derived  from  Accad.  A  large  number  of  its 
technical  terms  were  borrowed  from  the  Turanian, 
and  continued  to  the  last,  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  debt  owed  by  the  Semite  to  his  predecessor.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  remain  a  mere  imitator; 
science  received  a  development  in  his  hands  which 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  vain  from  a  Turanian 
race.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  astronomy,  for 
which  Babylonia  was  so  famous  in  the  ancient  world. 
Its  beginning  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  Ac- 
cadians  had  not  descended  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses. The  zenith  was  fixed  above  Elam,  and  not 
above  Babylonia,  and  the  'Mountain  of  the  East,' 
the  primitive  home  of  the  race  was  supposed  to  sup- 
port the  firmament.  The  shrines  on  the  topmost 
terraces  of  the  temples  were  used  also  as  observatories. 
Ur  had  its  royal  observatory,  and  so  probably  had 
the  other  cities  of  Chaldea;  in  Assyria  they  existed 
at  Assur,  Nineveh,  and  Arbela,  and  the  astronomers, 
royal,  had  to  send  in  their  reports  to  the  king  twice 
a  month.  At  an  early  date  the  stars  were  numbered 
and  named;  but  the  most  important  astronomical 
work  of  the  Accadians  was  the  formation  of  a  calen- 
dar. This  came  after  the  division  of  the  heavens 
into  degrees,  since  the  twelve  months  (of  thirty  days 
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each)  were  named  after  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  would 
seem  to  belong  to  about  2200,  B.  C.  Somewhat 
strangely,  the  Accadian  calendar  appears  to  have 
passed  to  the  Assyrians,  (and  through  them  to  the 
Jews)  through  the  medium  of  the  Aramgeans.  .  ,  . 
The  week  of  seven  days  was  in  use  from  an  early 
period,  indeed,  the  names  which  we  still  give  to  the 
days  can  be  traced  to  Ancient  Babylonia;  and  the 
seventh  day  was  one  of  sulum,  or  '  rest.'  "* 

The  Lilrary  of  Universal  Knoioledge 
bears  the  following  testimony: 

"  The  dominant  people  in  Babylonia  in  the  earli- 
est times  were  the  Accad  or  Accadians.  They  had 
come  originally  from  the  mountains  of  Elam  to  the 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  hence  their  name  Accad, 
which  means  'highlanders.'  They  brought  with 
them  the  art  of  cuneiform  writing  as  well  as  other 
arts  and  sciences,  especially  astronomy.  It  is  in  the 
Turanian  language  of  these  Accadians  that  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Babylonia  are  written  for  many 
centuries.  And  when  the  Semitic  tongue  had  be- 
come predominant,  Accadian,  now  a  dead  language, 
was  to  the  Assyrians  what  Latin  has  been  to  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  Assyrian  scholars  trans- 
lated the  Accadian  literature  into  their  own  language 
and  their  technical  and  sacred  terms  were  borrowed 
from  it.  Every  day  is  bringing  to  light  new  proofs 
of  the  influence  of  these  Accadians  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Semitic  nations,  and  through  them  upon 
that  of  Europe.     Greece,  it  is  well  known,    derived 

*Encyc.  Britanica,  Art.  Babylonia,  Vol.  3,  p.  165. 
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its  system  of  weights  and  measures  from  the  Baby- 
lonian standard;  but  these  have  proved  to  be  of  Ac- 
cadian  origin.  The  Greek  7mna  or  mna,  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  the  Greek  monetary  system,  is  the 
maneli  of  Carchemish,  and  maneJi  is  found  to  be, 
not  a  Semitic,  but  an  Accadian  word,  showing  the 
origin  of  the  system.  The  sexagesimal  division  of 
the  circle,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  a  week  of  seven  days* 
named  as  we  now  name  them,,  and  the  seventh  a  day  of 
rest,  are  all  Accadian.  Every  large  city  had  its  pub- 
lic library.  In  the  royal  library  of  a  Babylonian 
monarch,  Sargon,  (about  2000  B.  C)  every  tablet  was 
numbered  so  that  the  reader  had  only  to  write  down 
the  number  of  the  tablet  he  wanted  and  it  was  hand- 
ed him  by  the  librarian.  Among  the  multifarious 
subjects  of  this  extensive  literature,  are  hymns  to 
the  gods  strikingly  like  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  in 
a  long  mythological  poem  there  is  an  episode  giving 
an  account  of  the  deluge  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Genesis,  only  more  detailed." 

The  Presbyterian  Revieio  for  October, 
1882,  contains  an  article  upon  ''The  Sabbath 
and  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions/'  by  Prof. 
Fancies  Brown,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted: 

"  In  the  very  first  section  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
(2:  2),  God  is  represented  as  resting  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  in  Exodus  (20:  n),  the  command  to  ob- 
serve the  Sablath  is  based  upon  God's  so  resting: 
I^ow  it  became  evident,  as  soon  as  men  were  able  to 
study  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  Babylonians 
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and  Assyrians  with  the  help  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments, that  the  number  seven  was  one  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  them.  Oppert  found  in  an  Astronomi- 
cal Tablet  a  connection  between  the  sun,  moon,  and 
five  planets,  and  the  days  of  the  week.  And 
Schrader  argued  at  length  for  the  week  of  seven  days 
as  original  with  the  Babylonians.  But  still  earlier 
than  this,  George  Smith  had  made  an  important  dis- 
covery. He  says,  '  In  the  year  1869,  I  discovered 
among  other  things  a  curious  religious  calendar  of 
the  Assyrians,  in  which  every  month  is  divided  into 
four  weeks,  and  the  seventh  days  or  Sabbaths,  are 
marked  out  as  days  on  which  no  work  should  be  un- 
dertaken. '  *  In  another  place  he  tells  us,  more  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  7th.  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th  days 
are  described  by  an  idiogram  equivalent  to  sulu  or 
sulmn,  meaning  rest.  The  calendar  contains  lists  of 
works  forbidden  to  be  done  on  these  days,  which 
evidently  correspond  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews. 

"In  1875  appeared  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  containing 
some  calendar  texts,  and  in  connection  with  these, 
Sayce  took  occasion  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
Smith,  and  gave  a  translation  of  the  requirements 
for  the  seventh  day.  Here  we  find  also,  the  first 
mention  of  Boscawen's  discovery  that  Sabbattu  is  in 
one  place  explained  as  umi  nuhlibhi,  *  a  day  of  rest 
of  heart. '  In  the  following  year  Sayce  published  a 
translation  of  the  whole  knowledge,  or  description 
of  the  days,  of  the  intercalary  month  Elul 
calling  special  attention  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed for  each  seventh  day.     Since  then  there  have 
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been  repeated  allusions  to  the  '  Babylonian  Sabbath.' 
and  some  employment  of  it  by  a  too  hasty  Apolo- 
getics. .  .  . 

"  Oppert  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  a  cunei- 
form tablet  containing  a  list  of  stars,  seven  in  num- 
ber, connected  each  with  a  deity,  the  whole  list  cor- 
responding to  the  deities  whose  names  our  days  bear; 
the  list  concludes,  according  to  him,  with  the  words 
"  These  are  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  days  of  the  week 
(masi).  But  this  translation  of  masl  was  not  ac- 
companied by  any  proof  of  its  correctness,  and 
Schrader,  who  took  up  the  general  idea  of  Oppert, 
wisely  sought  to  lay  a  firmer  foundation.  He  starts 
fromj  the  position  that  the  Arabians  owed  the  seven 
day  week  to  the  Jews,  and  that  among  these  and 
their  ancestors,  the  old  Hebrews,  it  had  been  known 
from  time  immemorial.  That  the  Hebrews  did  not 
invent  it,  appears  from  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
the  ancient  Aramceans  as  well,  who  can  hardly  have 
derived  it  from  the  Hebrews;  that  the  Hebrews 
learned  it  from  the  Aramaeans  is  contrary  to  the  He- 
brew conception  of  its  remote  antiquity  among  them- 
selves. They  could  not  have  learned  it  in  Egypt, 
for  there  the  '  week '  was  ten  days  long.  Thus  we 
are  pointed  back  to  the  early  home  of  the  Canaanites 
(Hebrews  and  Phenicians)  in  Babylonia.  After  thus 
noticing  the  historical  probability,  Schrader  then 
brings  in  the  inscription  which  Oppert  had  translated, 
laying  stress  upon  the  order  and  names  of  the 
gods  to  whom  the  stars  were  said  to  belong:  S/ia- 
mash,  sun;  Shin,  moon;  Nergal,  Mars,  Zivis,  (Ti'v); 
Nebo,   Mercury,  Woden;  Merodach,   Jupiter,   Thor; 
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Ishtar,  Yenus,  Freia;  Adar,  Saturu.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  names  of  the  seven  week  days  origi- 
nated in  Babylonia;  but  if  so,  the  seven-day  week 
must  have  existed  previously  to  the  assignment  of 
the  names,  and  thus  we  have  an  explanation  of  its 
early  appearance  among  the  Hebrews,  and  also  of 
their  habit  of  numbering  instead  of  naming  the  days; 
for  only  in  comparatively  late  times  (from  a  period 
not  long,  it  may  be,  before  the  Christian  era),  does 
it  appear  that  the  names  of  the  days  were  transmit- 
ted from  people  to  people  along  with  the  week." 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  Sayce, 
Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology, 
Oxford,  England,  gives  the  facts  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  detail,  as  follows: 

Queens  College,  Nov.  22,  1875. 

"  THE  CHALDEAN  ORIGIN   OF  THE  SABBAH." 

"  It  is  now  some  time  since  first  Mr.  Oppert,  and 
then  more  fully  Dr.  Schrader  *  pointed  out  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  the  week.  Seven  was  a  sacred  num- 
ber among  the  Accadians,  and  their  lunar  months 
were  at  an  early  epoch  divided  into  periods  of  seven 
days  each.  The  days  were  dedicated  to  the  sun  and 
moon  and  five  planets,  and  to  the  deities  who  pre- 
sided over  these.  The  northern  Semites  borrowed 
this  division  of  time,  and  carried  it  with  them  on 
their  migration  to  the  West.  In  one  of  the  newly- 
found  fragments  which  recount  the  Chaldean  Ver- 
sion of  the  Creation  the  appointment  of   the  stars 

*  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1873. 
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called  '  leaders  of  the  week,'  is  expressly  men- 
tioned,'aud  the  same  fragment  records  how  the  moon 
was  made  'to  go  forth  from  the  heaven  on  the  sev- 
enth day.' 

''Four  years  ago  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  2Sth,  days  of 
the  month  were  termed  days  of  sulum  or   'rest,'  on 
which  certain  works  were  forbidden  to  be  done;  and 
that  the  expression  '  day  of  rest '  was  but  the   Assy- 
rian translation  of  the   older   Accadian  equivalent 
which  signified  'dies  nefastus.'    Now  a  hemerology 
of  the  month  of  the  intercalatory  Elul,  lithographed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia,  gives  what  we  may  call  a  Saints  Cal- 
endar for  the  month,  with  notes  upon  the  religious 
duties  required  from   the  king  on  each   day.     The 
memorandum  attached  to  the  seventh  day,    I   trans- 
late as  follows: 

"  The  seventh  day,  the  festival  of  Merodach  and 
Zirpanitu:  a  holy  day.  A  Sabbath  for  the  ruler  of 
great  nations.  Sodden  flesh  (and)  cooked  fruit  he 
may  not  eat.  His  clothes  he  may  not  change.  (New) 
garments  he  may  not  put  on.  Sacrifices  he  may  not 
offer.  The  king  his  chariot  may  not  drive.  In  ro3'al 
fashion  he  may  not  legislate.  A  place  of  assembly  for 
the  Judge  he  may  not  establish.  3Iediciue  for  his 
ailments  of  body  he  may  not  apply.  To  make  a 
■measured  square  (translated  also,  '  To  make  a  sacred 
spot,'  which  is  much  more  natural  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred) it  is  suitable.  During  the  (ensuing)  night,  in 
the  presence   of  Merodach  and  Istar,  the  king  should 

(8) 
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erect  his  altar,  make  a  sacrifice,  and  lifting  up  his 
hand,  worship  (in)  the  high  place  of  the  God. 

"  The  same  memorandum  is  attached  to  the  14th, 
2 1  St,  and  28  th  days  of  the  month,  except  that  the 
14th  was  consecrated  to  Beltis  and  Nergal,  the  21st 
to  the  moon  and  the  sun,  and  the  2Sth  to  Hea  and 
Nergal  whose  rest  day  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be, 
the  word  being  written  in  Accadian.  On  the  21st, 
moreover,  it  was  *  white  garments,'  which  might  not 
be  put  on,  and  the  sacrifices  to  the  Gods  had  to  be 
performed  at  dawn.  The  19th  day  was  also  a  Sab- 
bath, the  '  white  day '  of  the  Goddess  Gula.  I  have 
explained  in  my  monograph  upon  the  Babylonian 
Astronomy  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  1S74,  p.  207,)  how  this  came 
to  be  the  case. 

"Even  the  word  Sabbath  itself  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians.  Mr.  Boscawen  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  it  occurs,  under  the  form  Sabattu  in  W.  A.  I. 
2:  32,  16,  where  it  is  explained  as  'a  day  of  rest  for 
the  heart.'  "  A.  H.  Satce. 

The  explanation  concerning  the  19th  day 
of  the  month,  to  which  Prof.  Sayce  refers, 
is  as  follows: 

"  The  months  were  lunar  and  were  divided  into 
two  lunations:  and  the  days  on  which  the  quarters 
of  the  moon  began,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  lunation  were  called  days  of  Siilum  or  '  rest,' 
on  whicli  certain  works  were  forbidden."* 

*  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy. Vol.  3,  p.  207. 
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Other  authorities  speak  as  follows: 

' '  Among  the  Semitic  nations,  which  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  seem  to  have  had  tlie  computation 
by  weeks  from  the  earliest  peiiod,  the  Arabs  stand 
foremost;  and  up  to  this  day  count  their  days  by 
sevens,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  sunset  previ- 
ous to  each  new  day;  and  they  count  them  instead 
of  giving  them  special  names,  except  Friday,  which 
is  called  '  Day  of  Assembly, '  or  Aruba,  Eve  (of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.)  Slavonians,  Lithuanians  and 
Finns  also  count  their  days  from  Suudaj^  instead  of 
giving  them  names."* 

' '  It  (the  week)  was  found  as  a  civil  institution  in 
the  very  earliest  times  among  the  Hindoos,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.  But  the  Jews  were  the 
only  nation  with  which  the  w^eek  had  a  religious 
signification.  With  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  etc., 
the  seventh  day  was  simply  a  day  of  recreation,  with 
the  Jews  it  was  a  day  of  worship,  the  Sabbath,  "f 

In  the  article  on  Sunday,  Johnson  gives 
the  following  definition: 

"Sunday  [Sax.  Sunnan  Darg.  Lat.  Dies  Solis. 
In  the  Sanscrit  and  other  languages  of  India,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  has  the  same  signification.]" 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  for  June, 
1879,  the  astronomer,  K.  A.  Proctor,  argues 

*  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  Article  Week. 
t  Johnson's    New  Universal  Encyclopedia,  Article 
Week. 
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that  the  moon  was  probably  the  first  meas- 
ure of  the  month;  also,  that  the  month  and 
week  were  used  as  convenient  standards  for 
measuring  in  business  matters,  as  seen  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  So  he  thinks 
business  and  religion  combined  to  establish 
the  week.     Mr.  Proctor  adds: 

"Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  seems  abimdantly. 
clear  that  quite  early  in  the  progress  of  astronomy, 
the  more  scientific  and  observant  must  have  recog- 
nized the  unfitness  of  the  week  as  an  astronomi- 
cal measure  of  time.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
week  from  astronomical  systems  (the  lunar  quarters 
being  retained, however,)  the  week  may  be  considered 
to  have  become  what  it  is  now  for  ourselves,  a  civil, 
and  in  some  sense  a  religious  time  measure." 

This  period  Mr.  Procter  places  as  early  as 
2170  B.  0. 

In  a  later  work,  Prof.  Proctor  supports  the 
antiquity  of  the  week  on  scientific  grounds, 
in  the  strongest  manner.  He  sets  Eevelation 
aside,  and  attempts  to  account  for  all  forms 
of  time  measure,  on  an  astrological  and  as- 
tronomic basis.  He  makes  a  long  apriori 
argument  to  show  how  these  influences 
wrought  to  develop  the  week  as  the  first 
time  measure,  and  how  all  succeeding  divis- 
ions of  time  followed,  through  the  same  in- 
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fluences, combined  with  the  religious  element. 
Developing  this  argument  he  says: 

"In  the  first  place,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that 
some  division  of  the  month  analagous  to  the  week 
must  have  been  suggested  as  a  measure  of  time  long 
before  the  year.  Commonly  the  year  is  taken  as 
either  the  first  and  most  obvious  of  all  time  measure, 
or  else  as  only  second  to  the  day.  But  in  its  astro- 
nomical aspect  the  year  is  not  a  very  obvious  division 
of  time.  I  am  not  here  speaking,  be  it  understood, 
of  the  exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year. 
That,  of  necessity, was  a  work  requiring  much  time, 
nd  could  only  have  been  successfully  achieved  by 
astronomers  of  considerable  skill.  I  am  referring  to 
the  commonplace  year,  the  ordinary  progression  of 
those  celestial  phenomena  which  mark  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  .  .  .  But  no  definite  way  of  noting 
the  progress  of  the  year  by  the  movements  of  the 
sun  or  stars  would  probably  have  suggested  itself 
until  some  time  after  the  moons  motions  had  been 
used  as  a  means  of  measuring  time. 

"  The  lunar  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
striking  and  obvious;  they  can  be  readily  watched, 
and  they  are  marked  by  easily  determinable  stages 
It  appears  more  easy,  says  Whewell,  and  in  earlier 
stages  of  civilization  (it  was)  more  common,  to  count 
time  by  moons  than  by  years."* 

In  developing  his  argument,  Prof.  Proctor 

concludes   that   lunar    astronomy  with   the 

*  The  Great  Pyramid,  pp.  204,  206,  London,  1883. 
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week  as  the  chief  measure  of  time,  prevailed 
for  a  long  time  before  solar  astronomy,  and 
the  year  were  known.  He  thinks  that  the 
change  came  at  a  point  where  the  origin  of 
the  science  of  astronomy  has  been  assumed 
to  be  with  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  '^  As  to 
the  epoch  of  the  real  beginning  of  astronomy 
we  have  no  means  of  judging."  The  Chal- 
dean epoch,  when  the  solar  year  came  in,  he 
claims,  could  not  have  been  the  beginning  or 
even  daring  the  infancy  of  the  science.  This 
epoch  Prof.  Proctor  places  at  about  2170  B, 
C.  So  that,  scientifically  considered,  the 
origin  of  the  week  is  much  earlier  than  that 
date. 

The  chapter  on  the  *' Origin  of  the  Week  " 
is  followed  by  one  on  ^^  Saturn  and  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Jews.''  In  the  former  chapter 
(p.  217),  Mr.  Proctor  claims  that,  '^The 
earliest  record  we  have  of  hiring  is  that 
contained  in  Genesis  29,"  when  the  service 
of  Jacob  with  Laban  is  regulated  by  the 
week  and  month.  Still,  with  an  inconsistency 
not  wholly  uncommon,  he  claims  that  the 
Sabbath  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.     He  says: 

"  Assigning  the  origin  of  the  first  Jewish  observ- 
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ance  of  the  Sal)l)alh  to  Ihc  time  of  the  Excxhis,  Ave 
are  forced  to  Ihe  conclusion  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing each  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  was  derived 
from  the  people  amongst  whom  the  Jews  had  been 
sojourning  more  than  two  himdred  years.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  Moses  would  have  added 
to  the  almost  overwhelming  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  encounter  in  dealing  with  the  obstinate  people  he 
led  from  Egypt,  the  task  of  establishing  a  new 
festival.  Such  a  task  is  at  all  times  difficult,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  it  would  have  been  hopeless 
to  undertake  it.  The  people  were  continually  rebell- 
ing against  jVloses,  because  he  sought  to  turn  them 
from  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  in  whom 
they  were  disposed  to  trust.  It  was  no  time  to  estab- 
lish a  new  festival,  unless  one  could  be  devised  which 
should  correspond  with  the  customs  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  Moses  would  seem  indeed  to  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  compromise.  Opposing  manfully 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  he  adopted,  nev- 
ertheless, Egyptiiin  ceremonies  and  festivals,  only 
so  far  modifying  them  that  (as  he  explains  them) 
they  ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  worship  of 
false  gods. 

"We  have  also  historical  evidence  as  to  the  non- 
Jewish  origin  of  the  observance  of  the  seventh  da}^ 
as  decisive  of  the  arguments  I  have  been  considering. 
For  Philo  Judaeus,  Josephus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  others,  speak  plainly  of  the  week  as  not  of 
Jewish  origin,  but  common  to  all  the  Oriental  na- 
tions."* 

*  pp.  24S-9. 
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In  farther  corroboration  of  the  fact  that 
the  primeval  week  was  closed  by  the  Sab- 
bath, in  the  same  order  as  at  present,  Mr. 
Proctor  says: 

"  I  must  remark,  however,  that  this  point  is  by  no 
means  essential  for  the  main  argument  of  this  paper, 
which  is  in  reality  based  on  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  amongst  all  the  nations  which  used  the  week  as 
a  division  of  time,  the  seventh  day  was  associated 
with  the  planet  Saturn,"* 

As  a  scientist,  disregarding  all  theories  of 
revelation,  Mr.  Proctor  also  labors  to  show 
that  all  the  Jewish  festivals  were  the  pro- 
duct of  Sabaism  and  astrology  as  they  pre- 
vailed among  the  Pagan  nations,  and  that 
Moses  developed  the  Jewish  system  as  a  gen- 
eral compromise  between  his  own  religious 
notions  and  the  practices  which  the  Hebrews 
had  become  accustomed  to  in  Egypt.  He 
ignores  the  Patriarchal  period  and  its  influ- 
ence. In  short,  he  accepts  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  primeval  and  universal  character 
of  the  week,  but  attempts  to  account  for  it 
on  non-Biblical  grounds.  We  deem  it  far 
more  logical,  and  the  only  conclusion  con- 
sistent with  Christian   faith,  that  the   week 

*  Pyramid,  etc.,  p.  254. 
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was  established  at  the  earliest  period  by  the 
Sabbath  as  the  sacred  time  measure.  The 
Patriarchal  and  Hebrew  line  of  humanity 
retained  the  true  conception,  and  the  true 
naming  of  the  days,  that  is  by  numerals. 
The  other  lines  of  humanity  drifted  away 
from  this  primal  revelation,  adopted  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  named 
the  days  of  the  week  after  the  planets.  They 
preserved  the  original  order  of  the  days,  and 
hence  whenever  the  two  lines  of  humanity 
come  in  contact  along  the  line  of  history, 
God's  Sabbatli  and  Saturn's  day  coincide. 
In  the  apostatizing  of  the  nations,  sun  wor- 
ship and  the  sun  god  became  the  great  rival 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  sun's  day,  for  thousands 
of  years  has  been  the  one  great  rival  of  God's 
Sabbath.  But  the  ripening  centuries  are 
hastening  the  time  when  God  and  his  Sab- 
bath will  be  vindicated,  and  re-enthroned, 
and  not  least  among  the  influences  at  work 
toward  this  end  are  the  deductions  of  science 
and  history,  which  prove  the  primeval  and 
universal  existence  of  the  week,  in  its  pres- 
ent and  unbroken  order. 

The    Philological   Museum     assigns     the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  Mythol- 
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ogy  of  the  Scandinayians,  the  Astrology  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  the  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  Romans,  combined.  It  also  states 
that  ^'Saturn's  day  was  always  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Sabbath/'  which  it  is  claimed 
is  not  absurd,  because  plainly  the  week  was 
ancient.* 

Ideler,  thinks  the  Romans  saw  some  con- 
nection between  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
their  Saturn-alia.  He  also  recognizes  the 
existence  of  the  Sabbath,  the  seyenth  day, 
among  the  Gentile  nations  before  the  Roman 

Era.t 

A  work  by  John^  Brady,  London,  entitled 
Glavis  Calendarium,  also  recognizes  the  uni- 
yersal  and  primeyal  character  of  the  week.  J; 

These  testimonies  combine  to  show  that 
the  week,  as  now  numbered  and  named, 
existed  from  the  remotest  period  yet  reached 
among  the  Accadiaus,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians. 

IN'DIA. 

There  is  abundant  testiomony  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  week  among  the  people  of  India 

*Vol.  I,  p.  28. 

f  Chonology,  Vol.  2,  pp.  175,  17S. 

tVol.  I,  pp.  95,  96. 
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also,  where,  ])6rhaps,  the  astronomical  ele- 
ment was  most  strongly  marked.  Mr.  Wil- 
son inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  week  may  have  originated  in  In- 
dia. We  think  that  it  did  not  originate  in 
Egypt,  but  with  the  Accadian  ancestors  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  following  are  Mr. 
Wilson's  words: 

' '  Tlie  specification  of  the  days  of  the  week  by 
the  names  of  the  seven  planets,  is,  as  it  is  well 
known,  familiar  to  the  Hindus.  The  origin  of  this 
is  not  very  precisely  ascertained,  as  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  and  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  until 
a  later  period.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  but  on  no  very  sufficient 
authority,  and  the  Hindus  appear  to  have  at  least  as 
good  a  title  as  any  other  people  to  the  invention. 
.  .  .  Aditya-Vara,  Ravi-Vara,  or  Rabi-Bar,  in  the 
barbarized  vernacular,  Dies  Solis,  Sunday  is  one  of 
every  seven.  This  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
Seventh  Tithi,  or  lunar  day;  but  a  sort  of  sanctity  is, 
or  was  attached  even  to  Sunday,  and  fasting  on  it 
was  considered  obligatory  or  meritorious.  ...  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  inferring  from  the  general 
character  of  the  prayers  and  observances  and  the 
sanctity  evidently  attached  to  the  recurring  seventh 
day,  some  connection  with  the  Sabbath,  or  Seventh 
of  the  Hebrew  Heptameron."^ 

*  11.  H.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Sanscrit,  Oxford,  Works,  Vol.  2,  of  Essays  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Hindus,  pp.  198-201. 
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Witness  also  the  following: 

"  Whoever  listens  to  the  story  of  Prahlada  is  im- 
mediately cleansed  from  his  sins;  the  iniquities  that 
he  commits  by  night  or  by  day,  shall  be  expiated  by 
once  hearing,  or  once  reading  the  history  of  Prahlada. 
The  perusal  of  this  history  on  the  day  of  full-moon, 
of  new-moon,  or  on  the  eighth  or  twelvth  day  of 
the  lunation  shall  yield  fruit  equal  to  the  gift  of  a 
cow,"  [i.  e.,  a  great  gift]  Note.  "  The  days  of  full 
and  new  moon  are  sacred  with  all  sects  of  Hindus.  "* 

In  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,\>j  Max  MuUer 
Vol.  2,  p.  85,  we  find  fasting  on  full  and 
new  moon,  as  a  penance  for  sin.  In  Vol.  5, 
p.  406,  Mr.  Muller  says: 

"  The  first  weekly  period  begins  with  a  day  dedi- 
cated to  Anharmazd,  and  called  by  his  own  name; 
and  each  of  the  three  other  weekly  periods  also  be- 
gins with  a  day  dedicated  to  Anharmazd,  but  called 
by  the  name  of  Din,  religion,  with  the  name 
of  the  following  day  added  as  a  cognomen. 
The  first  week  therefore  consists  of  the  day  of 
Anharmazd  followed  by  six  days  named  after  the 
six  archangels,  respectively.  The  second  week  con- 
sists of  the  day  Din-with-ataro,  followed  by  six  days 
named  after  the  angels  of  fire,  water,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  mercury,  and  the  primeval  ox.  The  third 
week  consists  of  the  day  Din-with-Mitro,  followed 
by  seven  days  named  after  the  angels  of  Solar  light, 

*Vi8hnu  Puraua,  chap.  20,  Wilson's  Trans. 
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obedience  and  Justice,  the  guardian  spirits  and  the 
angels  of  Victory,  pleasure  and  wind.  And  the 
fourth  week  consists  of  the  day  Din-with-Dino,  fol- 
lowed by  seven  days  named  after  the  angels  of  re- 
ligion, righteousness,  rectitude,  the  sky,  the  earth, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  fixed  stars." 

Here  we  have  the  week,  with  the  days 
named  in  order  through  the  month,  and  two 
weeks  of  eight  days  to  meet  the  intercahiry 
difficulty.  It  is  the  Hebrew  week,  modified 
by  the  astronomical  element.  The  Sabbatic 
division  of  the  Buddhist  week  is  also  seen 
by  the  following,  which  dates  from  the  4th 
century  B.   0.: 

"  In  the  first  place,  Auanda,  when  the  Great  King 
of  Glory,  on  the  Sabbath-da}',  on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon,  had  purified  himself,  and  had  gone  up  into 
the  upper  story  of  his  palace  to  keep  the  sacred  day, 
there  then  appeared  to  him  the  heavenly  '  Treasure 
of  the  Wheel,'  with  its  nave,  its  tire,  and  all  its  spokes 
complete. 

"When  he  beheld  it,  the  great  king  of  gloiy 
thought:  This  saying  have  I  heard;  w^hen  a  king  of 
the  warrior  race,  an  anointed  king,  has  purified 
himself  on  the  Sabbath-da}',  on  the  day  of  full  moon, 
and  has  gone  up  into  the  upper  story  of  his  palace  to 
keep -the  sacred  day, 'if  there  appear  to  him  the  heav- 
enly 'Treasure  of  the  Wheel,'  .  .  .  that  king  be- 
comes a  king  of  kings  invincible." 

"Notes,  I.  Uposatha  is  the  name  for  the  sacred 
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day  of  the  moon's  changes, — first  and  more  especially 
the  full-moon  day;  next  the  new-moon  day;  and 
lastly  the  days  equidistant  between  these  two.  It 
was  therefore  a  weekly  sacred  day,  and  as  Childers 
says:  may  often  be  well  rendered  Sabbath."  "2. 
Uposatha,  a  weeklj^  sacred  day;  being  fuE -moon  day, 
new-moon  day.  and  two  equidistant  intermediate 
days."* 

ConcerniMg  the  origin  of  the  week,  Max 
Muller  says: 

' '  It  is  well  known  that  the  names  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  are  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
planets,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  in  Europe 
the  system  of  weeks  and  week  days  is  comparatively 
of  very  modern  origin.  It  was  not  a  Greek,  nor  a 
Roman,  nor  a  Hindu,  but  a  Jewish  or  Babylonian 
invention."! 

The  following,  although  perhaps  not  equal 
to  Mr.  Muller  as  authority,  corresponds  with 
Mr.  Muller's  conclusions  and  wi-th  the  facts 
already  presented: 

' '  Throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
the  planets  are  to  be  found  appropriated  to  the  days 
of  the  week.  The  seven-day  cycle  with  each  day 
named  after  a  planet,  and  universally  the  same  day 
allotted  to  the  same  planet  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  constitute  the  first  proof  and  leave  no  room  to 

*  Buddhist  Suttas,  in   Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
Vol.  12,  pp.  251,  254. 
f  Chips  from  a  German  AVorkshop.  V'ol.  5,  p.  116 
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doubt  that  one  system  must  have  pi'evailed   over  the 
whole."* 

CHINA. 

The  knowledge]of  the  week  was  transferred 
through  India  to  China,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following: 

' '  These  plauets,  with  the  sun  and  moon  form  the 
'  seven  bright  celestial  objects.'  They  constitute  the 
mythological  week  of  seven  days,  which  sprang  up 
in  Babylonia  and  spread  to  India,  and  also  through 
Europe,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

"  Some  Chinese  almanacs  call  Sunday  the  day  of 
Mrit,  the  'Persian  Mithras,  a  name  for  the  sun.' 
...  In  the  '  Peacock  Sutra '  the  days  of  the  week 
are  also  given,  "f 

It  is  befitting  to  close  this  line  of  testimony 
by  the  following  from  high  authority,  which 
has  been  translated  especially  for  this  chapter. 
President  Goguet  of  France,  speaking  of  the 
week,  says: 

"We  find  from  time  immemorial,  the  use  of 
this  period  among  all  nations  without  any  variation 
in  the  form  of  it.  The  Israelites,  Assyrians,  Egypt- 
ians, Indians,  Arabians,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  nations 
of  the  Orient,  have,  in  all  ages,  made  use  of  a  week 

*  Godfry  Higgins,  Anaclypsis,  Book  i,  chap,  i 
sec.  5 

f  Chinese  Buddhism,  by  Joseph  Edkiue,  1).  D., 
p.  211.     Tubners  Oriental  Series. 
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of  seven  days.  We  find  the  same  custom  among[the 
ancient  Romans.  Gauls,  Britons, Germans,the  nations 
of  the  North,  and  America.  Many  vain  conjectures 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  reason  and  motives 
which  determined  all  mankind  to  agree  in  this  prim- 
itive division  of  time;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tra- 
dition concerning  the  length  of  time  emploj^ed  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  has  given  rise  to  this  usage, 
universal  and  immemorial,  which  originally  divided 
the  week  into  seven  days."* 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  legiti- 
mately from  the  foregoing  facts: 

1.  The  week  of  seven  days  is  one  of  the 
older,  if  not  the  oldest  of  the  universal  in- 
stitutions in  human  society. 

2.  The  original  week  of  the  Accadians 
and  other  Asiatic  nations  is  identical  with 
the  Ancient  week  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is 
shown  to  haye  existed  previously  to  the  en- 
slavement in  Egypt,  by  the  pre-Mosaic  his- 
tory, as  given  in  the  Old  Testament, — see 
Gen.  2:  2;  7:  4;  8:  10,  12.  It  also  appears 
in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  before  the 
giving  of  the  Decalogue.  See  Ex.  10.  The 
seventh  day  of  the  Accadian  and  Babylonian 

*  De  L"  Origin  Des  Loix,  Des  Arts,  et  Des  Sciences, 
(Origin  Of  Laws,  etc.,) — Vol.  i.  Book  3,  chap.  2,  p. 
217,  Paris,  175S. 
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week  was  n  '^day  of  rest,"  and  Avas  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.  This  indicates  a 
primeval  and  uniyersal  Keyelation  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath,  which,  combined  with  the 
Astronomical  element,  gave  the  universal 
week. 

3.  The  original  Hebrew  week  has  been 
kept  intact  until  the  present  time.  All  the 
theories  concerning  Sunday  as  related  to  the 
Sabbath  question  are  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  Hebrew  week. 
This  identity  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
week  shows  that  the  Sabbath  and  the  week 
are  both  much  older  than  Judaism.  Certain 
writers  are  very  presi stent  in  claiming  that 
the  order  of  the  week  has  been  broken  up  by 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  civil 
calendar,  and  that  the  identity  of  the  days 
of  the  week  can  not  be  preserved  because  of 
variations  in  longitude.  To  meet  these  ob- 
jections we  add  the  following  facts: 

European  countries  borrowed  their  calen- 
dar from  the  Romans.  In  the  pre-historic 
period,  under  Romulus,  the  year  is  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  ten  months,  aggi*egat- 
ing  304  days.  How  the  other  days  were  dis- 
posed of,  is  not  known.      Numa   Pompilius, 

(9) 
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the  secoud  king  of  Eome,  added  two  months, 
January  at  the  beginning,  and  February  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  About  450  B.  C,  un- 
der the  Decemvirs,  February  was  taken  from 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  placed  next  after 
January.  Under  this  arrangement  the  month 
was  made  to  consist  of  29  and  30  days,  al- 
ternately, to  accord  with  the  lunar  changes, 
giving  a  sum  total  of  354  days  in  the  year; 
one  day  was  added  to  this  to  make  the  num- 
ber more  **  fortunate."  This  lunar  year  was 
found  to  be  less  than  the  solar  year  by 
at  least  ten  days.  To  remedy  this,  Numa  ad- 
ded an  intercalary  month  once  in  tw^o  years, 
of  22  and  23  days  alternately,  thus  giving 
1,465  days  in  four  years,  or  an  average  of 
366^  days  in  a  year.  Complete  harmony  be- 
t^veen  the  lunar  and  the  civil  year  was  not  yet 
attained,  and  hence  it  was  ordered  that  every 
third  period  of  eight  years,  should  have  only 
three  intercalary  months  of  22  days  each. 
This  gave  an  average  year  of  365^  days. 
The  regulating  of  the  calendar  thus  estab- 
lished was  left  to  the  Pontiffs,  who  made 
political  capital  by  intercalating  irregularly, 
so  as  to  affect  the  elections,  and  other  events, 
until  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  differ- 
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eiice  between  the  civil  and  the  lunar  year 
amounted  to  three  months;  Autumn  came 
in  Summer,  and  Winter  came  in  Autumn. 
To  remedy  this,  Julius  abolished  the  lunar 
year,  and  attempted  to  harmonize  the  civil 
year  and  the  solar,  by  the  following  method. 
He  fixed  the  civil  year  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  one-fourth  days^  every  fourth 
year  having  three  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The 
first  Julian  year  was  reckoned  from  Jan.  1, 
46  B.  0. ;  our  civil  calendar  begins  at  that 
point.  In  this  rearrangement  under  Julius, 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and 
November  each  had  thirty-one  days;  the  rest 
had  thirty  each,  except  February,  which  had 
twenty-nine,  with  an  added  day  every  fourth 
year.  When  Augustus  became  emperor,  he 
demanded  that  his  month,  August,  should 
have  as  many  days  as  July,  the  month  of 
Julius;  hence  a  day  was  taken  from  Feb- 
ruary and  given  to  August:  then,  that  three 
months  of  thirty-one  days  each  might  not 
succeed  each  other,  September  and  Novem- 
ber were  reduced  to  thirty  days,  each,  and 
October  and  December  were  increased  to 
thirty-one.  On  such  childish  grounds  were 
some  of  the  changes  made. 
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These  changes  did  not  remove  all  trouble. 
Astronomical  science  was  not  then  able  to 
measure  the  solar  year  accurately,  and  the 
civil  year  was  accepted  as  being  eleven  min- 
utes and  fourteen  seconds  too  long.  It  was 
even  more  than  this,  and  in  a  few  centuries 
the  vernal  equinox  shifted  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  eleventh  of  March.  In  1582, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII,  sought  to  correct  this 
error  by  drojjping  ten  days  from  the  civil 
calendar.  Gregory  also  ordered  that  the  in- 
tercalation of  one  day  in  each  year  divisible 
by  four  should  extend  to  the  centurial  years, 
as  well  as  others.  Such  have  been  the 
changes  in  the  calendar.  They  have  all 
been  made  to  harmonize  the  civil  year  with 
the  natural  year.  Not  one  of  them  has 
touched  the  week,  for  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  addition  of  one  day 
each  leap  year  does  not  affect  the  week. 

LONGITUDE. 

In  the  matter  of  longitude,  the  case  is  sim- 
ple when  not  complicated  by  erroneous  con- 
ceptions. The  days  travel  around  the  earth, 
as  a  ship  or  a  man  does,  retaining  their 
identity,  and  reaching  each  degree  of  longi- 
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tilde  in  due  time.  As  a  simple  illustration, 
take  the  following:  Richard  Doe  starts  from 
New  York  to  go  westward,  on  the  11th  day  of 
August  1884,  at  sunrise.  The  man  and  the 
day  leave  New  York  together.  But  the  day 
outruns  the  man,  and  reaches  Chicago  in  an 
hour,  while  Doe  comes  in  much  later.  No 
one  complained  of  the  day  because  it  did  not 
reach  Chicago  at  the  same  hour  it  did  New 
York.  The  day  could  not  be  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  at  the  same  time  any  more  than 
the  man  could.  When  the  day  did  reach  Chi- 
ci^.go  or  San  Francisco, everybody  hailed  it  as 
the  11th  day  of  August,  the  identical  day 
that  it  was  in  New  York,  just  as  Doe's  friends 
hailed  him  on  his  arrival.  No  day  exists  at 
a  given  degree  of  longitude  until  it  reaches 
that  point  at  sunrise.  In  the  case  supposed 
the  day  was  the  224th  of  the  year,  the  11th 
of  the  month,  and  the  2d  of  the  week.  This 
identity  was  retained  in  all  its  course,  at 
Chicago,  Omaha,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  illustration  that  the  identity  of  each  day 
is  kept  as  certainly  as  the  identity  of  a  man 
is  retained.  If  the  loss  of  identity  could  oc- 
cur in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath,  it  would  oc- 
cur equally  with  every  other  day  in  the  week 
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the  month,  or  the  year.  No  such  disorder 
is  ever  suspected  in  social  or  business  life. 
No  hint  of  such  disorder  is  heard  except  in 
connection  with  the  Sabbath  question,  and 
then  only  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  force 
of  the  truth  that  the  seventh  day  of  each 
week  in  its  regular  succession  is  the  Sabbath. 
Commerce  and  science  haye  agreed  to  correct 
the  discrepancy  which  occurs  when  the  circle 
of  the  earth  is  completed  in  circumnaviga- 
tion, by  fixing  the  '^  Day  line  "  at  a  given 
point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  move- 
ments of  the  circumnavigator  and  of  the 
sun  are  made  to  harmonize. 

Have  the  weeh  and  the  Salhath  come  to  us 
in  regular  succession,  and  in  unbroken  order? 

The  Sabbath  measures  the  week  in  all 
Biblical  history.  The  week  is  fully  recog- 
nized during  the  Patriarchal  period,  previous 
to  the  giving  of  the  law,  (See  Gen.  7: 10,  and 
19:  27,)  and  when  the  law  was  given  (Ex. 
20)  G-od  connected  the  Sabbath  directly  with 
his  own  example  at  the  close  of  the  creative 
week.  It  is  hence  legitimate  to  conclude 
that  the  Sabbath  measured  tlie  week  before 
the  giving  of  the  law,  as  it  did  after. 

It  is  impossible  to   l)elieve   that  God   de- 
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ceived  the  Israelites  jit  Sinai,  by  founding 
the  Sabbath  on  his  own  example,  and  then 
designating  a  day  not  in  the  regular  order 
from  the  Adamic  Sabbath.  It  v,ould  have 
been  sheer  deception  thus  to  do.  The  Sab- 
bath law  rested  on  a  false  foundation  from 
the  beginning,  if  the  day  designated  in  the 
law  was  not  the  true  one,  and  God  was  the 
immediate  author  of  the  cheat.  The  proposi- 
tion destroys  itself. 

From  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  Israelites  retained  the 
Sabbath  in  unbroken  order;  their  history  has 
no  trace  of  confusion  on  this  point.  From 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present,  the  Jews, 
scattered  in  all  lands,  have  maintained  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  with  the  same 
unbroken  regularity.  Thus  we  have  a  con- 
tinuous chain  from  the  present  date  to 
Sinai,  and  thence  to  Creation,  through  a 
people  whose  tenacity  of  national  life,  man- 
ners and  customs,  have  been,  and  are  the 
wonder  of  the  centuries.  This  preservation 
of  the  historic  Sabbath  of  Jehovah  is  not 
the  least  important  part  of  their  wondrous 
mission  and  unfulfilled  work. 

Christ,   who  is  the  center  of  all  dispensa- 
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tioiis,  recognized  tlio  Sabbath  as  a  part  of 
his  Father's  law, and  pruned  it  that  it  might 
bring  forth  more  and  better  fruit. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  first,  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  days  of  this  same  week  measured  hy 
this  same  Salibatli,  have  been  observed  to 
commemorate  certain  events,  said  to  have 
occurred  on  these  days  of  the  week.  During 
all  this  time,  no  lover  of  the  Wednesday  or 
the  Friday  fast,  or  of  the  Sunday  festival,  has 
ever  doubted  that  he  was  observing  these 
days  in  their  regular  weekly  order  and  suc- 
cession. 

To  summarize,  we  have  the  following 
proofs :  At  Sinai,  God  gave  the  Sabbath  law 
and  designated  a  day,  which  he  founded  up- 
on his  own  example,  thus  linking  it  with  the 
^^Adamic  Sabbath.''  That  day  in  its  regu- 
lar order,  the  Jews  still  keep.  For  the  last 
sixteen  hundred  years,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday,  have  been  observed  in  some 
form,  in  their  weekly  order,  by  so  many  per- 
sons as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  disturb- 
ance to  take  place  in  tlie  calendar  of  the 
"week,  without  leaving  traces  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  church. 
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These  facts  give  all  needful  logical  and 
historical  support  to  the  claim  that  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week,  improperly  called 
^^ Saturday,"  is  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah,  in 
regular  succession  from  the  hour  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  the  Sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy. 
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The  Identity  of  the  Week. 

The  facts  which  appear  in  Appendix  A, 
furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  identity,  as 
well  as  of  the  origin  of  the  week.  But  there 
are  many  excellent  people  who  are  confused 
by  the  foolish  caviling  of  those  who  say,  "no 
one  can  tell  which  is  the  first,  or  the  last  day 
of  the  week;"  and  hence  we  seek  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  by  another  group  of 
facts. 

Philology  is  a  department  of  history. 
Language  is  embalmed  thought  and  unerring 
testimony  concerning  the  habits  of  men  in 
all  ages.  Names  are  among  the  enduring 
elements  of  language.  The  existence  of  the 
name  of  a  given  thing  is  proof  that  the  thing 
existed  as  early,  or  earlier  than  the  name. 
Thus  a  "dead  language"  preserves  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  who  have  passed  away. 
Nautical  terms  in  a  language  show  that  it 
belonged  to  a  sea-faring  race.     If  a  language 
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be  tilled  with  the  names  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, we  know  that  those  who  spoke  it 
were  tillers  of  the  soil,  even  though  the  land 
they  inhabited  be  now  a  desert.  Under  this 
universal  law  of  philology,  the  following 
pages  show  that  the  identity  of  the  week,  in 
its  present  order,  is  beyond  question. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Eev.  William  M. 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Sahhath  Meynorial,  15 
Mill- Yard,  Leman  Street,  London,  E., 
for  the  i)rivilege  of  extracting  from  ^'  The 
Table  of  Days,"  first  published  by  him  in 
1880,  and  now  undergoing  revision  and  en- 
largement. Mr.  Jones  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Palestine, is  a  linguist  of  no  mean 
ability,  aiul  has  laid  other  distinguished  pens 
under  contribution  to  aid  in  his  work.  We 
gladly  subjoin  certain  acknowledgments 
which  appear  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Ta,ble: 

"  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS," 

' '  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  numbers  of  this  jour- 
nal contained  a  ' '  Table  of  Days  "  in  26  languages. 
Whilst  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  import- 
ant work,  we  had  collected  the  names  of  the  days  in 
50  languages,  when  that  eminent  philologist,  Prince 
Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte,  kindly  offered  to  furnish 
the  days  of  the  week  in  all  the  European  languages, 
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the  latter  being  properly  classified  by  him.  In  doing 
this  the  Prince  has  rendered  us  and  our  Sabbath- 
keeping  friends  an  important  service,  which  will 
long  be  remembered.  We  learn  from  him  that  there 
are  104  dialects  distributed  among,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  52  languages  given  in  the  Table.  The 
reader  will  find  the  Table  for  the  Sabbath,  prepared 
by  the  Prince,  of  special  interest. 

For  the  Assyrian  text  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Budge,  whose  articles 
on  Assyrian  archaeology  are  valuable  contributions 
to  our  paper. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Loewe  for 
the  Circassian  list  of  days,  which  he  heard  from 
the  mouths  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  for  valu- 
able remarks  which  will  be  found  in  the  Notes. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Rev,  Albert  Lowy  for 
statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  and  the  Targum 
dialect;  to  the  editor  of  the  Jewish  Gliroinele  for  con- 
firmation of  certain  Jewish  customs;  and  to  Dr. 
Birch  of  the  British  Museum  for  assistance  in  the 
Coptic. 

Much  valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  in  our  Arme- 
nian studies  by  Mr.  KrikorH.  Shahiuian,  of  Amasia, 
Asia  Minor,  formerly  a  student  of  the  American 
College,  Constantinople;  and  further  confirmation  of 
matters  in  our  researches  in  Arabian  Literature  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  N.  Giamaal,  of  Acre,  Palestine,  a 
Syrian  acquaintance  of  former  years." 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Oriental  con- 
ception of  the  Sabbath  makes  it  the  chief  or 
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supporting  duy.     All  other  days  lean   on  it; 
all  proceed  towards  it. 

2.  Note  that  Samstag,  Samedi,  Sabl)ato, 
etc.,  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  Sahhath, 
and  not  of  Saturday. 

3.  The  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Jones,  to  the  writer  of  this  Appendix,  is 
worth  repeating: 

"In  Malagasy,  Japanese,  the  languages  of  the 
Caucasus,  of  eastern  Kurdistan,  Thibet,  Burmah;  in 
\Ycst  and  east  Africa,  and  central  also,  in  the  fifty- 
two  European  languages  and  nearly  four  hundi-ed 
depending  dialects,  we  have  a  complete  chronological 
account  of  the  sacred  seven  days,  from  the  earliest 
historic  times.  Man  has  tampered  with  the  year  and 
with  the  months,  but  he  has  never  been  anxious  to 
change  the  week  from  seven  to  any  other  number; 
and  whatever  attempt  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, has  signally  failed.  Protestantism  has  attempt- 
ed a  change  of  the  Sabbath,  but  that  said  attempt  is 
of  puny  man,  the  Table  of  Days  is  a  swift  witness. 
The  nses  of  these  languages  in  all  ages  and  countries 
iwe  in  accord  and  therefore  admit  of  no  contradiction. 
They  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  a  careful  study 
of  this  question  of  the  origin  and  identity  of 
the  week,  by  every  reader.  It  is  an  import- 
ant element     in   the   Sabbath   controversy. 
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The  facts  which  are  here  set  forth,  are  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  claim  that  the  Sabbath 
and  the  week  began  with  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  the  legislation  of  Moses.  These  facts 
anawer  with  equal  positiveness  the  still  more 
visionary  notion  that  the  Sabbath  was  changed 
at  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
and  that  hence,  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
the  original  seventh  day.  "  These  facts  also 
show  that  ^^The  Sabbath"  is  the  definite 
proper  name  of  a  specific  day  of  the  week; 
and  hence  that  it  is  futile  to  assert  that 
^^The  Sabbath,"  and  ^'A  Sabbath,"  are 
equivalents,  or  that  the  Sabbath  is  any  one 
day  of  the  week  which  the  choice  of  man 
may  indicate.  The  facts  herein  set  forth, 
form  a  permanent  barrier  against  all  similar 
theories,  and  hold  us  down  to  the  one  truth 
of  the  ages,  and  of  the  fourth  commandment : 
^^The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God." 

We  have  selected  representative  languages 
from  the  different  families,  modifying  the 
family  arrangement  somewhat  under  the 
head  of  Japhetic  Group,  in  order  to  retain  a 
certain  important  geographical  connection 
among  the  European  languages. 
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158  APPENDIX   B. 

The  testimony  of  the  seventy-five  languages 
and  dialects,  given  in  the  preceding  tables, 
links  the  weeks  and  the  Sabbath  in  their 
present  order  in  an  unbroken  chain  through 
the  historic  i^eriod.  The  nations  that  spoke 
many  of  these  languages  have  long  since  gone 
from  the  earth.  But  the  words  of  their  mother 
tongue  embalm  their  thoughts  and  practices 
as  ineffaceable  and  unmistakable  monuments 
to  the  identity  of  the  week  and  the  Sabbath. 
Tides  of  emigration  have  swept  hither  and 
thither  over  the  earth.  Empires  have  risen, 
flourished,  and  fallen,  but  the  iveek  has  per- 
dured,  amid  all  convulsions  and  changes. 
The  earth  has  whirled  upon  its  axis,  and  all 
longitudinal  difficulties  which  some  men  now 
assert  as  against  the  identity  of  the  days  and 
the  week,  have  existed  since  man  began  his 
course  of  empire  over  the  earth.  Humanity 
has  belted  the  globe,  in  its  progress,  whether 
from  one  or  from  both  ways,  it  matters  not, 
and  ages  have  failed  to  produce  that  confu- 
sion which  superficial  thinkers  so  loudly  as- 
sert. In  this  table  of  days  philology  has 
done  for  the  truth  concerning  God's  eternal 
Sabbath,  what  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
mummy  pits,  are  doing  for  general  and  nat- 
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ural  history.  When  the  facts  presented  in 
these  appendices,  are  given  a  fair  considera- 
tion, cavil  must  cease,  whatever  course  the 
reader  may  continue  to  pursue.  By  such 
testimony  the  Sabbath  question  is  taken  out 
of  the  domain  of  mere  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical customs,  or  even  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  claim  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  that 
God's  Sabbath,  the  busy  day  of  modern  life, 
and  the  sneered-at  relic  of  Judaism,  is  of 
universal  application,  and  obligation,  is  shown 
to  be  one  of  the  great  facts  in  universal  his- 
tory. Your  duty  to  observe  it,  hereafter,  dear 
reader,  must  rest  upon  the  light  now  before 
you.  God  measures  our  duty  by  present 
knowledge,  and  not  by  past  opportunities. 
May  the  Lord  grant  you  strength  to  follow 
the  way  of  right  and  righteousness. 
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A 

Alford,    Commentary  on  Matthew  28:  1, 

and  on  Luke  23:  54.  68-9 

Apriori  argument.  5 

B 

Brown,  Prof.  Francis,  Sabbath  and  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  109 

c 

Change-of-day  theory;  Illogical,  57 

"  "        Propositions    ex- 

amined, 57,  seq 

Christ,  The  central  point  in  both  dispen- 
sations, 29 

Christ  did  not  teach  the  abrogation  of 

the  Decalogue,  29,  seq 

Christ's  example  concerning  the  Sabbath,         33 

Christ,  kept  Sabbath  not  simply  as  a  Jew,         41 

Christ's  example  concerning  Sunday,  76,  seq 

Christ,  Resurrection  of,  prophecy  concern- 
ing 60-62 

Christ's  resurrection  not  on  Sunday,  60  . 

Christ's  crucifixion  and  entombment,  on 

Fourth  day  of  the  week,  62,  seq 

Christ    rose  on   the  Seventh  day  of  the 

week,  65,  seq 

(11) 
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Christ,  an  Impostor,  if  he  did  not  lie  in 

the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights  75 
Christ,  resurrection  of,   Matthew's    ac- 
count 65,  seq 
Christ,  resurrection  of,  Mark's  account  64 
Christ,  resurrection  of,  Luke's  account  64 
Christ,  resurrection  of,  John's  account  63 
Creative  days,  length  of  12 
Creative,  week  model  of  ours  12 
Council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Sabbath  36,  seq 
Covenant,  definition  of  20 
Covenant,  word  first  used  21 
Covenant,  deeper  meaning  of  21-3 
Covenat,  under  the  "  new,"  God's  law  is 
written  in  the  heart,  passages  referred 
to,  Heb.  10:  16;  2  Cor.  3;  Rom.  1st 
to  7th  chap.  24 
Covenant,    under  the   "old,"  salvation 
came  through  ceremonies;  under  the 
**  new,"  through  faith  in  Christ  28 
"  Collection,"  at  Troas,  prhate  95 
Chambers'  Cyc,  Origin  of  the  week  115 
Calendar,  European  from  Roman  129 
Calendar,  Roman  under  Numa,  130 
Calendar,  Roman  under  Julius,  131 
Calendar,  changed  by  Gregory  XIII,  132 

D 

Days,  table  of,  great  value  of  157,  seq 
Decalogue  the,   composed  of  primary, 

unchangeable  laws  18 
Decalogue  the,  basis  of  the  Hebrew  the- 
ocracy 18 
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Decalogue  the,  abrogation  of  would  de- 
stroy the  gospel  of  Christ,  27 

Decalogue  the,  was  the  foundation  of  both 

covenants,  28 

E 

Emmaus,  Christ's  walk  to  after  his  res- 
urrection, 72,  78 

Epistles,  contain  only  one  mention  of  Sun- 
day, 95 

Edkins,  Joseph,  Chinese  week,  127 

G 
Gognet,  Pres.,  primeval  week,  127 

J 
Jones.  Rev.  Wm.  M.,  table  of  days,  etc.,      139,  seq 

L 
Law,  definition  of  6 

Law,  primary,  not  abrogable  5 

Law,  antedates  creation  and  moral  gov- 
ernment 6 
Law  of  the  Sabbath,  primary,                             6 
Law    of    the   Sabbath,   ^universal  and 

unchangeable,  7-8 

Law  of  the  Sabbath,  operative  at  man's 

creation,  9 

Lange,  Trans,  of  John  20:  19-23,  77 

Lord's-day,  Rev.  1:  10.  101 

Lord's-day,  Rev.  1 :  10,  probably  interpo- 
lated, 104 
Luke,  notes  customary  acts,  88 
Longitude  and  the  Sabbath,                  _        132,  seq 
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M 

Manna,  the  gathering  of,  a  test  of   Sab- 
bath observance,  16,  seq 
Meyer,  on  1  Cor.  16:  2,  97 
MuUer,  Prof.  Max,  Hundu  week,  etc.,     124-127 

No-Sabbathism  defined,  44 

No-Sabbathism,    claims    of,    examined, 

from  Old  Testament,  45-48 

No-Sabbathism  from  New  Testament,  48-54 
No-Sabbathism,fruitage  of,  only  evil,  54-55 

No-Sabbathism, passages  examined,  Deut 

5-  2,  3,  15,  46 

No  Sabbathism,  passages,  examined  Ex. 

20:  2;   Lev.  26:  13;  Psa.    81:    9,  10, 

etc.,  47 

No-Sabbathism,     passages,      examined, 

Rom.  14,1-7,  48 

No- Sabbathism, passages  examined,  Rom. 

7:  12,  50 

No-Sabbathism,      passages      examined, 

James  2:  10,  50 

No-Sabbathism,  passages  examined.  Col. 

2:  16,  17,  51 

No-Sabbathism,  passages  examined, 2  Cor. 

3:  7,  8,  53 

No-Sabbathism,  passages  examined  Rom. 

5:  13,  54 

No-Sabbathism  makes   infidelity  better 

than  belief,  27,  54 

No-Sabbathism  makes  rejection  of  Christ 
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the  only  means  of  salvalion,  55 

0 

Oppert,  on  cuneiform  inscriptions,  111 

P 

Paul  teaches  the  perpetuity  of  the  Deca- 
logue, 82 
Paul  kept  the  Sabbath  while  establish- 
ing Christian  churches,  34 
Pentecost,  Acts  2:  1,  not  on  Sunday,  83 
Pentecost,  why  Holy  Spirit  then  given,  86 
Proctor,  Prof.  R.  A.,  origin  of  week,etc.  116-121 
Philological  museum,  Saturn's  day  inden- 

tical  with  the  Sabbath,  122 

Philological  argument,  importance  of  157,  seq 

R 

Reasons  for  choosing  the  seventh  day,  9 

Readings,  various,  on  1  Cor.  16:  2,  97 

Rotherham,  translation  of  John  20:  19-23  78 

s 

Sabbath  idea  first  expressed  in  the  rest 

of  Jehovah,  6 

Sabbath  law  and  Sabbath  day  insepara- 
ble, 9 

Sabbath-day  and  seventh  day  insepara- 
ble, 9-11 

Sabbath  institution  the  result  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Sabbath  law,  .    11-12 

Sabbath,  known  before  the  giving  of  the 

Decalogue,  13,  seq 

Sabbath  law  not  ceremonial,  19 
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Sabbath,  not  "  Jewish,"  4% 
Sabbath  mentioned  60  times  in  the  New 

Testament,  41 

Sabbath  Memorial,  139 

Sunday  observance,  John  20:  26,  (?;  81 

Sunday  observance  in  book  of  Acts,(?)  83-9 

Sunday,  Paul  traveled  on,  from  Troas,  93 

Sayce,  A.  H.,  Chaldean  Sabbath,  112,  seq 

Smith,  Geo. ,  Accadian  Sabbath,  113 


Troas,  meeting  at,  held  on  evening  after 

the  Sabbath, 
Tyndale,  on  1  Cor.  16:  2, 

w 


91 


Week,  origin  of 

106,  seq 

Week,  Babylonian 

107,  seq 

Week,  Accadian 

108,  seq 

Week,  Indian 

122,  seq 

Week,  identity  of 

138 

Week,  in  Semitic  languages. 

143-4 

Week,  known  to  Patriarchs, 

134 

Week,  Hebrew,  unbroken  as  to  succes- 

sion, 

129 

Week,  Chinese 

127 

Wilson,  H.  H.,  origin  of  the  week, 

123 

Week,  in  Hamitic  languages, 

145 

Week,  in  Japhetic  languages. 

145-56 

